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By  “Augur” 

It  results  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disarmament  the  Germans  to-day  hold  the  whip- 
hand.  For  in  the  preamble  to  Part  V  it  is  said  that  “in 
order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations  Germany  undertakes 
strictly  to  observe  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses 
which  follow.”  And  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  it  that  “  the  members  of  the  League 
recognise  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations.  The  Council,  taking 
account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances 
of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for 
the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments.” 
Germany  is  now  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council ;  the 
Allies  have  given  her  a  certificate  that  she  has  carried 
out  her  obligations  under  the  military,  naval  and  air 
clauses  of  the  Treaty,  and  she  can  therefore  take  the 
virtuous  attitude  of  the  State  which  has  disarmed  first 
and  expects  others  to  follow  its  example. 

The  Treaty  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
—the  charter  of  Germany’s  standing  in  Europe  as 
an  equal  nation  among  equals  (Compare :  “  Peace  in 
Europe,”  The  Fortnightly  Review,  September).* 
This  can  but  mean  that  her  disarmament  can  only 
be  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  embracing  all  the  States  which  are  members  of  the 
League.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  period  of  probation 

(i)  The  full  argument  is  in  “Augur,"  Peace  in  Europe,  Selwyn  an«l 
Blount. 
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imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  over,  she  finds  herself  in  a  particularly 
strong-  position  to  press  for  a  general  disarmament  in 
Europe.  In  this  question  German  diplomacy  has  a  power¬ 
ful  lever  to  get  the  Allies  to  move  in  the  question  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  For  to  obtain  the  complete 
removal  of  foreign  troops  from  German  territory  is  the 
immediate  object  of  the  policy  of  Berlin.  The  Treaty 
fixes  the  year  1935  the  term  for  the  Allied  occupation, 
but  under  Article  431  the  German  Government  may  claim 
evacuation  before  that  date  if  it  has  complied  with  all  its 
obligations.  We  have  shown  that  from  the  strictly 
juridical  point  of  view  (Compare:  “The  Rhineland 
Again,”  The  Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1927) 
Article  431  does  not  come  into  play  until  the  whole  Dawes 
Plan  has  been  carried  out  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
Allies.  But  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  and,  especially,  her  introduction  into  the  Council 
as  a  permanent  member,  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  their  consent  to  treat  Germany  as  an  equal.  This 
means  that  the  juridical  force  of  any  restrictive  clause  in 
the  Treaty  is  less  important  than  general  moral  considera¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  when  in  private  conversation  Herr 
Stresemann  asks  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand 
to  recognise  the  right  of  Germany  to  claim  evacuation 
under  Article  431,  the  British  and  the  French  Ministers 
recommend  delay  not  on  formal  grounds,  but  for  reasons 
of  expediency  :  public  opinion  is  not  ready  to  accept  such 
a  sensational  step  as  the  complete  unconditional  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Allied  forces  from  the  Rhine. 

The  reason  why  public  opinion,  especially  in  France, 
has  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland  is  unnecessary  is  that  strong  doubts  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  about  the  sincerity  of  Germany’s  acceptance 
of  the  principles  on  which  is  based  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  sufficient  to  read  in  parallel  columns  the  speeches 
of  Stresemann  at  Geneva  and  of  Hindenberg  at  Tannen- 
berg  to  understand  how  the  doubt  is  maintained.  States¬ 
men,  naturally,  do  not  attach  undue  importance  to  the  sad 
reminiscences  of  an  old  general.  But  they  find  in  the 
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attitude  of  the  German  Government  other  graver  reasons 
for  anxiety.  First  of  all  there  is  the  fact,  which  no 
casuistry  can  destroy,  that  by  her  Treaty  of  Reinsurance 
with  Moscow  Germany  has  tied  herself  and  is  not  a  free 
agent  at  Geneva,  where  she  has  promised  to  protect  Soviet 
interests.  Not  so  long  ago  the  F'innish  Government  asked 
Berlin  for  the  support  of  its  candidature  to  a  seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  League.  The  Times  said — and  this  has 
never  been  denied  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  which  loves 
dementis — that  the  answer  to  the  Finnish  request  was: 
“Impossible,  because  this  would  be  disagreeable  to 
Moscow.”  The  Allies  are  so  anxious  to  reinstate  Germany 
as  an  equal  nation  among  equals,  because  otherwise  unity 
in  Europe  cannot  be  achieved,  that  they  are  ready  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  Soviet  chain  round  Herr  Stresemann’s 
ankle,  all  the  more  so  because  he  has  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  himself.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  are  other  reasons  for  disquiet :  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  execution  of 
the  Dawes  Plan  for  Reparations. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  question  of  Germany’s  frontiers  about  which  we  hear 
so  much.  This  is  a  temporary  phase,  which  will  grow 
steadily  less  important,  because  Poland  is  better  able  to 
look  after  herself  than  people  imagine,  and  because 
economic  interests  in  Central  Europe  are  working  for  a 
consolidation,  w'hich  may  in  the  end  defeat  even  the 
Austrian  Anschluss.  But  it  is  the  question  of  Reparations 
which  very  soon  may  become  the  touchstone  of  Germany’s 
sincerity.  For  we  are  swiftly  approaching  a  critical  time. 
The  Budget  year  1928-1929  will  be  the  first  when  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Dawes  Plan  reach  the  full  total  of  2,500 
million  gold  marks,  that  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
paid  in  1926-1927  and  45  per  cent,  more  than  in  1927- 
1928 — a  formidable  sum  indeed.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  payments  are  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  prosperity  index.  The  gravest  doubt  exists  about  the 
practical  possibility  for  Germany  to  pay  Reparations  on 
that  scale,  and  in  the  same  time  to  continue  paying  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  colossal  debt  contracted 
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with  foreign,  especially  with  American  creditors.  That 
some  adjustment  will  be  necessary  is  clear  to  the  experts. 
The  question  is  not  what  will  Germany  be  able  to  pay.? 
but :  Will  Germany  honestly  pay  up  to  her  capacity,  or 
will  she,  as  she  has  done  already  once  before  during  the 
inflation  period,  confront  her  creditors  with  the  menace 
of  a  complete  bankruptcy,  if  her  terms  are  not  accepted? 
Until  now  there  is  no  certain  answer  to  this  question.  It  is 
not  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  not  only  M.  Poin¬ 
care,  but  also  responsible  men  in  Wall  Street,  look  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  as  a  measure  for  finan¬ 
cial  bargaining  at  a  moment  which  cannot  be  far  off.  But 
we  hope  that  the  existing  doubts  will  be  swept  away  in 
time,  for  the  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  German 
Republic  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a  live  democratic  factor. 
A  swift  and  favourable  solution  depends  on  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  Europe  can  give  to  this  New  Germany. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Germany  needs  no  assist¬ 
ance.  They  recommend,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  a  curb  on 
her  activities.  They  point  to  the  strides  Germany  has 
made  and  is  making  towards  a  recuperation  of  the  material 
losses  incurred  through  the  War.  We  do  not  deny  that 
by  obstinate  work  the  Germans  have  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  their  position.  But  w'e  have  strong  doubts  about 
the  true  extent  of  the  revival,  and  we  say,  in  any  case, 
that  industrial  development  and  a  general  improvement 
of  material  conditions  cannot  give  back  to  Germany  the 
irreparable  loss  she  has  suffered :  the  loss  of  culture  and 
prestige.  Mammoth  factories  in  the  Ruhr  do  not  alter 
the  fact  that  on  the  map  of  Europe  the  area  under  the 
influence  of  German  culture  has  contracted  amazingly. 
Before  the  War  this  area  reached  far  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  Reich,  across  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  where 
it  was  entrenched,  to  Finland.  To  it  belonged  the  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  the  principal  Russian  cities  and  in  many 
provinces  which  were  centres  of  a  powerful  propaganda. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was  an  appendix  of  the 
German  Reich,  and  carried  the  influence  of  its  peculiar 
culture  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Balkans.  Millions  of 
Germans  in  the  United  States  were  proud  of  their  descent, 
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and  in  scores  of  countries  all  over  the  world  citadels  of 
Kultur  had  been  created.  Great  Britain  was  strongly 
influenced  from  Germany  in  the  intellectual  sense,  and 
even  France  was  sensitive  to  suggestions  from  Berlin, 
Where  is  all  this  now? 

In  Eastern  Europe  German  culture  ends  on  the  borders 
of  a  sadly  shrunk  State.  The  Baltic  provinces  are  now' 
nationalist  States,  and  in  Russia  itself,  in  spite  of  the  link 
between  Berlin  and  Moscow,  nothing  is  left  of  the  ancient 
cultural  influence.  In  the  place  of  the  old  Dual 
Monarchy  we  see  a  welter  of  Succession  States,  which  if 
they  look  for  inspiration  beyond  their  own  frontier  seek 
it  in  London  and  in  Paris  rather  than  in  Berlin,  German 
intellectual  prestige  in  Turkey  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
the  United  States  millions  of  adherents  of  Kultur  have 
been  transformed  into  “  100  per  cent.”  Americans,  and  all 
over  the  world  we  meet  similar  cultural  losses,  which  no 
success  in  trade  can  replace.  The  Germans  complain  of 
their  material  losses,  but  their  moral  discomfiture  is  the 
thing  that  matters.  They  are  weaker  than  the  world  at 
large  and  than  they  themselves  suspect,  and  they  need  all 
the  help  which  other  nations  can  afford  to  give.  As  time 
goes  on  the  immensity  of  their  loss  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  Germans  with  painful  clearness,  causing  them  to 
suffer  pangs  of  regret,  but  also,  from  time  to  time,  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  the  danger  of  a  useless  chauvinism.  Europe 
as  a  w'hole  must  continue  steadfastly  on  her  course  of 
peace,  having  in  mind  always  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  not  a  bogey  to  be  got  rid  of  but  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  which  contains  the  charter  of  Germany’s  liberation. 

The  reason  which  makes  us  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  future  relations  of  Germany  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
is  that  the  War  has  broken  the  back  not  of  the  German 
nation  but  of  Prussian  hegemony,  and  has  thus  opened 
the  way  for  the  new  Germany  which,  we  are  certain,  will 
take  her  place  in  a  united  democratic  Europe.  A  famous 
teacher  of  history  at  the  author’s  public  school  insisted 
always  that  the  boys  should  draw  maps  to  illustrate 
historical  developments.  Flistory  and  geography  hang 
together,  and,  if  we  apply  the  wise  rule  to  the  examination 
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of  the  situation  of  Germany,  we  see  that  in  the  territorial 
sense  of  the  States  composing  the  Reich  it  is  Prussia 
alone  which  has  suffered.  The  loss  of  territories  to  Poland 
has  placed  Berlin  on  the  outskirts,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  cultural,  and  especially  in  the  economic, 
sense  is  shifting  westwards  towards  the  Rhine.  Berlin 
has  ceased  to  be  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  a 
powerful  oligarchy  which  before  the  War  was  able  to  hold 
democracy  in  check  by  concentrating  in  its  hands  all 
military,  administrative  and  even  cultural  influence.  By 
inertia  the  old  ruling  cast  continues  to  occupy  the  posts 
in  the  Gov^ernment,  but  the  impregnability  does  not  e.xist 
any  more,  and  a  new  spirit  is  shaking  the  edifice  of  the 
power  of  the  Junkers.  Time  is  working  for  democracy 
in  Germany.  After  all,  if  the  whole  nation  were  at  one 
with  the  Junkers,  the  latter  would  not  be  obliged  to  over¬ 
strain  themselves  by  demonstrations  similar  to  the  one  at 
Tannenberg.  Losing  causes  need  all  the  help  which 
shouting  can  afford. 

Herr  Stresemann’s  speech  at  Geneva  at  the  last 
Assembly  marks  an  epoch.  His  utterances  were  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  by  considerations  of  political  tactics. 
That  does  not  matter.  For  once  Germany  steps  on  to 
the  path  of  peaceful  co-operation,  whether  sincerely  or  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  turn  back.  She  must  go  on.  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed,  writing  about  Geneva  in  the  Observer,  remarked  : — 

In  the  Assembly  Germany  has  taken  the  lead,  and,  I  fancy,  means  to 
keep  it.  Last  year  she  trod  warily.  This  year  she  has  spoken  and  acted 
boldly.  Next  year  she  may  call  upon  Europe  to  follow  her  along  the  path 
towards  economic,  political,  and  moral  unification,  definitely  proscribing 
war,  insisting  upon  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  trusting  to  growing 
invisibility  of  frontiers  and  a  co-operative  spirit  to  give  her  all,  and  more 
than  all,  she  could  hope  to  secure  by  any  reversion  to  Imperialist  mili¬ 
tarism.  Dr.  Stresemann,  whose  speech  was  the  most  positively  states¬ 
manlike  utterance  yet  heard  in  this  Assembly,  has  divined  the  immense 
force  that  lies  in  the  association  of  nations  in  the  League. 

We  have  here  a  masterly  summary  of  the  political 
programme  of  the  new  Germany  which  is  growing  up 
behind  the  screen  of  Nationalist  manifestations.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of  separatism  in 
the  Rhineland.  In  the  form  imagined  at  the  time  of 
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the  Ruhr  occupation  it  has  never  existed.  But  as  a  desire 
of  the  largest  part  of  the  German  nation  to  free  itself 
from  the  hegemony  of  the  Prussian  junkers  it  exists  as  a 
living  thing.  There  is  no  Rhineland  separatism,  but 
there  is  a  Prussian  separatist  spirit  which  resists  the 
ushering  in  of  a  democratic  era  in  Germany.  Time  will 
be  needed  to  crush  it,  but  time  is  against  it,  and  it  will 
disappear.  A  subject  for  meditation  this :  how  gradu¬ 
ally  from  an  outlying  province,  which  never  even  was  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Holy  Empire,  the  Prussian  spirit — for 
there  is  no  Prussian  race — spread  out  until,  like  a  mist, 
it  covered  the  major  part  of  Germany.  There  was  a 
“  Prussia”  which  extended  its  conquests  to  the  Rhine,  and 
there  were  “  Prussians  ”  in  millions.  Now  we  witness  the 
retreat  of  the  fog.  It  contracts  and  rolls  away.  A  name 
remains,  but  the  spirit  is  undergoing  a  process  of  change. 
It  is  for  Europe  as  a  whole  to  assist  the  new  Germany  in 
the  fight  for  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle. 


A  REPLY  TO  ADMIRAL  SCHEER. 

By  Lieut.-Commander  F.  D.  Butt,  R.N.  (Retd.). 

Admiral  Scheer’s  amazing  article  in  the  October  (1927) 
number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  is  one  of  two  things. 
It  is  either  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  German  point 
of  view  or  an  attempt  to  “  pull  the  legs  ”  of  the  public  in 
this  country,  I  suspect  it  of  being  the  latter,  but  in  case 
it  should  be  taken  seriously  we  should  assume  it  to  be  the 
former,  and  because  of  its  inconsistencies,  false  doctrines, 
and  its  lack  of  real  appreciation  of  the  situation  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Speaking  of  the  Jcllicoe-Beatty  controversy,  he  tells  us 
he  has  no  intention  of  taking  up  any  particular  attitude  in 
the  debate,  and  then  proceeds  to  do  so  in  these  words : 

“  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  spirit  of  offence  actuating 
the  critics  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  that  they  should  blame  him 
for  the  loss  of  two  vessels  by  his  giving  battle  to  the  five 
German  ships  with  his  six,  and  not  waiting  till  the  jour 
swifter  Dreadnonghts  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  had 
come  tip  to  change  the  relation  from  six  to  five  into  ten  to 
fiver  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Admiral  Scheer  then  takes  up  a  very  “  particular  atti¬ 
tude,”  and  incidentally  confuses  the  issue. 

The  attitude  the  critics  of  Admiral  Beatty  take  up  is 
this. 

Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  specially  placed  these  four  Queen 
Elizabeth  class  battleships  under  Sir  David  Beatty’s  com¬ 
mand  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  force  would  be  available 
sufficiently  strong  to  annihilate  the  five  German  battle¬ 
cruisers. 

If  Sir  David  Beatty  had  kept  his  fleet  undivided  in  the 
first  instance,  there  would  have  been  no  need  “  to  wait  till 
the  four  swifter  Dreadnoughts  .  .  .  had  come  up.” 
They  woidd  have  been  there  already. 

Admiral  Bacon,  in  The  Jutland  Scandal,  makes  it  clear 
that,  since  Admiral  Beatty  did  not  increase  speed 
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bmnediately  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans,  he  had  time  to 
close  up  his  fleet  and  correct  the  mistake  he  had  already 
made,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

It  was  Admiral  Jellicoe’s  intention  that  the  relation 
should  be  ten  ships  against  five — admirable  tactics, 
strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Nelson  and  employed  by 
him  on  every  possible  occasion.  Lord  Nelson,  we  are  told, 
taking  farewell  of  Parker  and  another  officer  who,  as 
frigate  captains,  were  starting  off  on  a  cruise  together, 
“  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  tactics.” 
They  were  going  in  search  of  a  pair  of  French  frigates, 
and  Nelson  enjoined  on  them  his  characteristic  and  favour¬ 
ite  mode  of  attack.  They  should  not  each  single  out  an 
opponent  and  fight  him;  both  should,  if  possible,  fall  upon 
one  Frenchman;  then,  if  successful,  chase  the  other. 
“Then,”  added  Nelson,  “if  you  do  not  take  the  second, 
still  you  have  won  a  victory,  and  your  country  will  gain  a 
frigate.”  Then,  seeing  the  doubt  on  their  faces,  he  added, 
half  laughing  and  half  snappishly  :  “  I  daresay  you  con¬ 
sider  yourselves  a  couple  of  fine  fellows ;  and  when  you  get 
away  from  me  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  think 
yourselves  wiser  than  I  am.”  When  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
gave  Admiral  Beatty  four  extra  ships  in  order  to  make  him 
two  to  one  against  the  German  battle-cruisers,  did  he 
imagine  his  battle-cruiser  admiral  would  also  think  himself 
wiser  than  Nelson.^ 

Admiral  Scheer  tells  us  that  Admiral  Beatty  “was  bound 
to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  that  this  smaller 
group  would  make  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  encounter.” 
Why? 

If  the  smaller  group  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  encounter 
when  they  sighted  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  because  they  would  have  been 
too  long  under  the  fire  of  the  longer  ranged  and  accurately 
controlled  guns  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class  battleships. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  Sir  David  Beatty  should  have 
assumed  that  “  his  own  ships  were  inferior  to  those  of  his 
opponent  ” ;  it  is  suggested,  quite  rightly,  that  he  could 
and  should  have  used  ten  ships  instead  of  six,  and,  if  he 
had  done  so,  as  Nelson  would  have  advised  and  Jellicoe 
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or  any  other  admiral  in  our  fleet  would  have  done,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  annihilate  the  five  German  battle¬ 
cruisers. 

Admiral  Scheer  goes  on  to  tell  us  later  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  another  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  English 
“which  would  enable  me  to  send  out  the  torpedo-boats 
from  our  van  against  the  long-drawn  British  battle  line  in 
front  of  us.” 

“This  turn,”  he  says,  “which  brought  our  opponents 
in  the  favourable  position  of  being  able  to  ‘  cross  the  T,’ 
has  been  designated  as  a  tactical  error,  but  its  success 
attests  the  correctness  of  the  manoeuvre.” 

This  is  truly  remarkable  ! 

An  admiral  executes  a  manoeuvre  which  brings  his  oppo¬ 
nents  into  what  he  himself  describes  as  a  “  favourable 
position  ” — in  other  words,  he  blunders  into  a  position  in 
which  he  finds  “  his  T  crossed,”  makes  a  frantic  signal  to 
his  battle-cruisers  to  ...  “  Ram  ” — five  unfortunate 
battle-cruisers  are,  in  the  face  of  the  fire  of  three-quarters 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  to  get  close  enough  to  ram — turns  his 
fleet  round  and  bolts,  leaving  his  battle-cruisers  to  their 
fate,  and  then  has  the  coolness  to  tell  us  afterwards  “its 
success  attests  the  correctness  of  the  manoeuvre  ”  ! 

The  only  German  manoeuvre  that  was  successful  at 
this  stage  was  that  of  the  destroyers  who  attacked  the 
Grand  Fleet  and  enabled  the  German  Battle  Fleet  and 
battle  cruisers  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  awkward  situation 
in  which  their  admiral’s  successful  manoeuvre  had  placed 
them. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  success  of  the  admiral’s 
manoeuvre  ? 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  get  “  the  T  crossed  ”  in  order 
to  launch  a  destroyer  attack  ?  It  is  not.  And  if  we  accept 
the  reasonable  proposition  that  it  is  not,  we  are  justified  in 
not  accepting  this  “  attack  ”  as  “  the  most  striking  proof 
that  nothing  lay  further  from  our  (the  German’s)  thoughts 
than  to  think  of  escape,”  as  he  suggests  we  should. 

Again,  Admiral  Scheer  tells  us  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
a  lee  position,  “  and  this  was  possible  only  near  the  Horn’s 
Riff,  because  the  shallows  and  mines  east  of  this  offered 
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no  room  to  the  British  ships.  ...  It  (the  German  Fleet) 
then  took  up  a  waiting  position  at  Horn’s  Riff  ...  it  took 
up  its  return  course.” 

Precisely ! 

Admiral  Scheer  went  where  the  shallows  and  mines 
offered  no  room  to  the  British  ships,  and  then  calmly  tells 
us  that  the  idea  about  the  German  desire  to  escape  is  a 
myth ! 

Next  we  are  told  that  the  British  Admiralty  decided  to 
adopt  “  a  strategic  defensive.”  If  maintaining  a  blockade 
both  of  the  enemy’s  merchant  fleet  and  his  Imperial  Navy 
is  “  a  strategic  defensive,”  which  it  is  not,  he  is  right. 

He  speaks  of  the  Grand  Fleet’s  “  unassailable  position  ” 
near  the  Orkneys  just  as  if  he  had  bottled  our  fleet  up 
there,  and  the  said  “  unassailable  position  ”  was  the  only 
factor  which  prevented  him  from  destroying  it ! 

Has  he  really  persuaded  himself  that  the  Grand  Fleet 
ever  remained  at  Scapa  Flow  on  the  rare  occasions  that 
the  German  Fleet  did  put  to  sea? 

Such  an  idea  could  only  emanate  from  one  whose  brain 
is  fogged  by  prejudice  and  devoid  of  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous ! 

Admiral  Scheer  then  proceeds  to  say  “  The  German 
Admiralty  thereupon  concluded  to  bombard  Sunderland. 
Surely  no  one  will  venture  to  say  that  this  w^as  the  proper 
way  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  the  British  Navy. 
On  August  19th,  1916  .  .  .  the  German  Squadron 
approached  the  British  coast  within  a  distance  of  forty 
nautical  miles,  but  was  diverted  from  its  goal  by  the 
report  from  its  air  service  that  great  numbers  of 
hostile  tinits  were  visible  in  a  southerly  direction”  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  with  unaffected  simplicity,  “  this,  too, 
ought  to  prove  that  the  German  Fleet  gave  more  than 
one  opportunity  to  the  English  for  meeting  it  upon  the 
seas.”  (Again  the  italics  are  mine.) 

This  is  precisely  what  it  does  not  prove.  It  merely 
shows,  as  the  admiral  tells  us  himself,  that  a  report  from 
his  air  service  that  hostile  units  were  visible  was  quite 
sufficient  to  divert  the  German  Squadron  from  its  goal. 

If  we  accept  that  the  encounter  with  the  Grand  Fleet 
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gave  the  German  Navy  the  assurance  that  it  was  able  to 
cross  swords  with  the  British,  we  may  pertinently  ask  why 
this  confidence  did  not  induce  it  to  fight  a  battle  on  the 
morning  of  June  ist  or  on  any  other  later  date? 

Admiral  Scheer’s  assertion  that  “To  the  strategic 
limitations  imposed  on  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  the  matter  of 
avoiding  losses  in  ships  must  be  added  the  tactical  help¬ 
lessness  of  his  long  drawn  line  of  battle  ”  should  be 
accepted  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

The  admiral  is  guessing.  He  can  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  as  to  what  limitations  were  or  were  not  imposed 
upon  Admiral  Jellicoe,  nor  can  he  have  had  experience 
in  handling  so  large  a  fleet  as  the  Grand  Fleet.  The 
latter  was  in  no  sense  endowed  with  “  tactical  helpless¬ 
ness,” 

Of  all  the  sheer  nonsense,  however,  that  has  been  written 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Naval  War  in  the  North  Sea,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  handing  the  laurels  to  Admiral  Scheer 
for  the  following  specimen  : — 

“  After  the  bombardment  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft 
in  April,  1916 — raids,  ihe  real  object  of  which  was  to  force 
the  British  Fleet  to  emerge  from  its  secure  retreat  in  the 
Orkneys.  .  . 

[This  controversy  must  now  cease. — Ed.  F.Rf\ 


the  future  of  the  socialist  party 


By  “Curio” 

As  the  time  of  the  next  General  Election  draws  closer,  it 
becomes  certain  that  nothing  but  a  very  considerable 
transfer  of  Conservative  votes  to  the  Socialists  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  real  change  in  party  Government.  Liberalism,  in 
spite  of  its  recent  revival,  has  no  chance  of  an  independent 
majority;  but  Socialism  has  at  least  a  chance.  Its 
prospects  depend  largely  on  its  attitude  and  policy,  and 
therefore  on  the  character  of  the  forces  which  make  it  up. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  Socialism  as  a  definite, 
universal  and  invariable  creed,  affected  neither  by  history 
nor  geography,  and  of  Socialist  parties  as  if  their  views 
did  not  depend  on  time  or  place.  To  understand  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  divergences  which  go  to  make  up  the  British 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  great  uncertainty  which  must 
attend  its  future  development  in  the  realm  of  policy,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  broad  and  rapid  survey  of  Socialism 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  most  widespread  view  of  Socialism  undoubtedly 
depicts  it  as  it  struck  the  intelligent  mind  in  the  gospel  of 
the  I.L.P.  preached  by  the  late  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
is  the  Socialism  of  the  Chair,  and  aims  at  the  gradual 
nationalisation  of  all  industry  until  in  the  end  private 
enterprise  would  have  disappeared  and  we  should  all  be 
civil  servants.  The  pace  of  nationalisation — and  even 
such  a  vital  question  as  that  of  confiscation  versus  com¬ 
pensation — would  depend  on  practical  circumstances. 
This  is  an  important  branch  of  the  Socialist  creed  and  a 
pre-eminently  British  one.  The  only  long  established 
Socialist  Governments  in  the  British  Empire — those  of 
Australasia — have  really  attempted  to  work  this  theory 
out  in  practice  over  a  long  period  of  years.  They  seem 
now  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they  have  stuck — 
because  any  further  extension  of  the  theory  would  spell 
financial  collapse,  owing  to  the  failure  of  State  industries 
to  pay.  There  has  even  been  a  retrocession  to  private 
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enterprise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  mill  which  was  the 
casus  belli  in  the  Queensland  railway  strike  of  this 
autumn. 

It  is  undoubtedly  along  this  line,  i.e.^  the  peaceful 
taking  over  in  succession  of  going  concerns  by  State 
legislation,  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  would  himself 
proceed  subject  to  two  provisos  :  (i)  That  he  wanted  so  to 
proceed  at  all;  (2)  that  his  followers  would  let  him 
pursue  this  course. 

But  important  as  this  Socialist  school  is  in  theory  and 
in  practice  it  does  not  cover  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
Socialist  field  of  action  or  idea  in  Europe — even  if  we 
leave  out  such  allied  groups  as  the  Syndicalists  or  the 
Communists.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  Socialism 
of  the  Chair  is  predominant  in  the  British  Socialist  party 
as  represented  in  Parliament. 

For  instance,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  France  for 
over  a  generation  and  in  Germany  ever  since  the  Armistice 
there  have  been  Governments  in  power  which  have  been 
predominately  Socialist  in  character,  and  yet  after  all 
these  years  there  is  hardly  the  slightest  sign  in  the 
economic  fabric  of  either  country  of  these  long  continued 
periods  of  Socialist  or  semi-Socialist  administrations.^ 

Opinion  has  got  so  used  to  this  strange  phenomenon 
that  Europe  has  almost  ceased  to  notice  it  at  all.  When 
confronted  with  it  the  average  British  Conservative  says 
that  it  shows  that  Continental  Socialists  are  sensible 
people  who  don’t  believe  in  the  theories  by  which  they  get 
into  office.  There  is  an  element  of  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth,  contained  in  this  judgment.  The  fact  is 
that  Continental  Socialism,  as  represented  in  the  polling 
booth,  has  always  been  largely  supported  by  people  who 
in  England  would  have  allied  themselves  to  Radicals  or 
voted  Liberal.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  the  war,  when  to  vote  Socialist  was  the  only 
hopeful  or  effective  protest  against  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  not  really  Parliamentary  at  all — against 

(i)The  State  ownership  of  such  enterprises  as  the  railways  in  France  and 
Germany  was  not  due  to  Socialism  but  to  an  antithetic  belief  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  nation  in  State  authority  pressed  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
British  faith  in  individual  ownership. 
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the  Prussian  militants — and  in  fact  against  Kaiserism  as 
a  whole. 

The  bourgeois  Liberal  parties  in  Germany  were  not 
believed  to  be  sincere  in  opposition  to  the  Crown  or  to 
Jingoism — and  rightly  so.  The  Socialists  therefore 
simply  became  a  mixed  opposition  to  the  executive  like 
the  “  country  party,”  or  English  Whigs,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Only  a  minority  of  their  member¬ 
ship  really  worried  about  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  or 
believed  in  the  alternative  “  Socialism  of  the  Chair.” 
When  in  1919  the  German  Socialists  came  into  power  their 
first  imperative  duty  was  to  rally  all  moderate  opinion  in 
the  effort  to  put  down  the  Communist  insurrection  by 
force  and  to  save  the  State.  The  events  of  that  year  in 
Berlin  and  Munich  depended  on  outside  support,  and 
made  them  very  chary  of  the  members  of  their  own  party 
who  leant  to  the  Left.  The  only  concession  made  to  the 
Socialism  of  the  Chair  by  its  supposed  professors  w^as  the 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines — a  policy  promptly 
rescinded  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  possibly 
be  made  to  pay  except  by  private  enterprise.  Luckily 
for  the  Socialist  administration  in  Berlin  it  has  always 
been  able  to  plead  that  it  has  never  been  a  completely 
independent  Government,  but  has  alw'ays  had  to  depend 
on  a  certain  amount  of  bourgeois  or  centre  support 
against  Communists,  Nationalists,  and  Monarchists.  The 
Socialists  of  Germany  have  therefore  never  had  to  put 
to  a  wholesale  test  the  practicability  of  doctrines  in  which 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  believe,  and  theoretic 
Socialism  is  dead  in  Germany.  What  the  Ebert 
Government  actually  did  was  to  exterminate  the  savings 
of  the  middle  classes  by  a  process  of  inflation  which  up 
to  a  point  benefited  both  the  great  industrialist  and  the 
working  man.  They  slew  the  rentier  with  a  profusion  of 
bank  notes,  and  so  repudiated  their  internal  debt.  This 
may  have  been  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  State  Socialism  ! 

The  French  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  rentier 
and  the  agricultural  freeholder  put  together  are  stronger 
than  any  other  force  in  French  politics.  They  control 
French  policy  in  the  same  sense  that  the  urban  centres 
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of  England  control  English  policy.  The  French 
Socialist  worker  in  the  town  might  as  well  try  to  put 
Socialism  into  a  practical  effect  as  the  British  agricultural 
counties  of  England  to  carry  a  tariff  on  foodstuffs. 

The  French  Socialists  can  therefore  never  be  anything 
but  a  minority  of  the  nation  formidable  in  parliamentary 
numbers  but  otherwise  perfectly  helpless.  Why  under 
these  circumstances  leading  French  Statesmen  should  go 
on  calling  themselves  Socialists  and  repeatedly  hold  office 
in  what  are  described  as  Socialist  or  semi-Socialist  minis¬ 
tries  without  either  taking  or  intending  to  take  the 
slightest  step  forward  towards  establishing  State 
Socialism  may  seem  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  But  the 
French  have  always  been  fond  of  swearing  adherence  to 
resounding  political  formulas  of  the  most  impracticable 
nature,  while  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  have  clung 
resolutely  to  financial  and  economic  realities.  How  else 
can  one  account  for  the  substitution  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  for  the  Republic  with  scarce  a  struggle  or  a 
murmur?  A  French  politician  to-day  accepts  office  from 
a  nation  profoundly  anti-Socialistic,  but  he  does  not 
bother  to  cease  calling  himself  a  Socialist.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  see  exactly  the  same  thing  happen  in  Eng¬ 
land — a  Socialism  which  in  official  practice  will  be  simply 
old-fashioned  Radicalism  brought  up  to  date. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  creeds  of  Syndicalism  and 
Communism  theoretically  quite  distinct  from  the  Socialism 
of  the  Chair — while  in  practice  the  Syndicalists  and  Com¬ 
munists  influence  the  political  Socialist  bodies  at  every 
turn. 

Syndicalism,  a  French  invention  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  is  not  concerned  with  the  State  at  all.  It 
declares  that  every  industry  should  be  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  actual  workers  in  it.  The  workers  being  in 
effect  the  shareholders  as  well  would  appoint  the  directors 
and  managers,  and  external  capital  would  be  excluded. 
This  doctrine  has  gained  a  considerable  hold  in  South 
Wales,  and  there  was  a  strong  flavour  of  Syndicalism  in 
Mr.  Cook’s  speeches  during  the  miners  strike.  But 
Syndicalism  has  in  essence  nothing  to  do  with  politics  at 
all,  and  its  operation  is  either  outside  the  sphere  of,  or 
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would  bring  it  into  conflict  with,  the  idea  of  the  Socialist 
State. 

Communism  has  meant  many  things  in  its  time,  but 
to-day  it  stands  simply  for  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Leninism.  They  are  (i)  revolution  by  violence,  (2)  the 
dictatorship  of  a  small  class  called  the  proletariat. 
It  is  obviously  in  conflict  with  State  Socialism  on  both 
points,  for  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair  are  constitutional 
in  their  methods,  and  would  include  all  classes  in  the 
service  and  administration  of  the  State.  That  is  why 
the  British  Communists  or  Minority  movement  are  always 
fighting  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  and  why  it  is  so 
queer  to  find  Socialist  politicians  in  community  with 
Moscow^  and  so  natural  to  find  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
rebelling  against  it. 

Of  Russian  Communism  two  things  can  be  predicated 
with  certainty.  (i)  It  does  not  operate  at  all  over  the 
greater  part  of  Russia  where  the  peasant  is  a  rampant 
individualist  small  property  holder.  (2)  In  the  towns  where 
it  does  operate  it  is  anti-democratic  in  spirit. 

d  his  must  be  so.  The  management  of  every  operation 
ol  commerce,  exchange  and  industry  by  a  vast  civil  ser¬ 
vice  comprising  every  adult  in  the  State  implies  as  the 
first  condition  of  practicability  let  alone  success  an  abso¬ 
lute  subordination  of  every  individual  to  his  immediate 
superior  and  to  the  central  controlling  authority.  The 
business  policy  of  the  State  as  Plato  foresaw  would  have 
to  be  decided  by  very  few  men  in  supreme  authority.  A 
strike  would  be  simply  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
State.  The  idea  that  the  policy  of  such  a  highly  complex 
organism,  on  the  successful  working  of  which  the  whole 
existence  of  every  individual  comprised  in  it  depended, 
could  be  at  the  mercy  of  perennial  democratic  electors  in 
which  a  host  of  subordinate  clerks  or  labourers  could 
decide  when  to  buy  or  sell  in  the  world-market  is 
obviously  untenable.  The  whole  country  w'ould  swiftly 
go  bankrupt  and  be  unable  to  pay  for  its  food  .supply. 
The  idea  of  democracy  is  incompatible  with  that  of  State 
Socialism.  Democracy  is  tolerable  because  it  is  the  only 
sure  ground  against  oppression,  but  it  is  only  workable 
because  of  the  very  small  part  which  the  democratic  State 
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plays  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the  individual.  Once 
make  these  a  State  affair  and  democracy  must  collapse. 

'Leaving  now  these  broad  generalisations  let  us  see  how 
they  apply  to  the  British  Socialist  party,  its  adjuncts  and 
its  parasites.  The  official  creed  of  the  Socialist  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Party  is  the  Socialism  of  the  Chair  which  the 
Australian  Labour  party  inherited.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  an  independent  Socialist  party  was  returned 
to  power  in  1928  or  1929  a  strenuous  attempt  would  be 
made  to  nationalise  some  services  or  even  industries.  But 
there  is  no  agreement  whatever  in  the  ranks  of  the  I.L.P., 
past  or  present,  as  to  the  pace  at  which  such  a  process 
should  be  extended.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  crack-brained  programme  of  “  Socialism  in 
our  Time,”  and  other  little  groups  with  all  kinds  of  pet 
nationalisation  schemes  of  their  owm.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Parliamentary  leaders,  whether  they  are  I.L.P.  or 
trade  unionists,  are  often  men  of  remarkable  ability  like 
Mr.  Snowden  or  of  acute  commonsense  like  Mr.  Thomas. 
Long  experience  of  the  hard  facts  of  the  economic  world 
is  forming  them  together  into  a  right  wing  which  will 
resist  financial  lunacy  in  so  far  as  it  possibly  can.  Mr. 
Snowden,  who  started  life  as  a  doctrinaire  Radical,  has 
since  his  experience  at  the  Exchequer  been  rapidly  revert¬ 
ing  to  type.  Perhaps  the  keenest  brain  and  greatest 
Parliamentary  orator  in  our  public  life  he  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceal  his  savage  intellectual  contempt  for  the  half-baked 
illusions  of  the  disciples  of  Ruskin  Hall :  but  he  has  got 
to  reckon  with  the  Czars  of  the  soap-box.  If  your  own 
rank  and  file  supporters  are  going  to  promise  the  electorate 
the  earth  in  five  minutes  and  the  moon  in  ten,  it  will  be 
hard  to  point  out  after  the  election  that  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  is  all  that  the 
Socialist  Exchequer  can  afford. 

The  unfortunate  ex-Premier — the  least  enviable  of  all 
our  public  men — balances  between  the  high  and  drv  on 
the  one  side  and  the  crack-brained  on  the  other.  Recently 
the  I.L.P.,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  extremists,  gave  him 
a  severe  snub,  presumably  because  they  thought  him  a 
moderate.  Later  he  appeared  as  one  placating  these 
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enemies  by  promising  a  vigorous  instalment  of  Socialism 
at  the  very  outset  if  he  attained  office.  Finally,  in 
September  he  wrote  an  article  describing  himself  as  the 
sheepdog  who  would  not  allow  his  flock  to  be  stampeded 
into  Socialist  extremes ! 

But  of  course  office  itself  will  in  its  very  nature 
strengthen  what  one  might  call  the  whig  element  in 
Socialism.  This  was  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the 
last  Socialist  administration.  It  perished,  not  because 
the  bulk  of  its  members  did  not  show  prudence  and 
understanding  in  dealing  with  the  problems  put  before 
them,  but  because  of  a  foolish  freak  decision  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  which  he  upheld  apparently  out  of  “amour 
propre  ”  and  personal  pique  against  some  of  his  critics. 

Should  the  Socialist  party  take  office  in  active  alliance 
with  and  dependence  on  the  Liberals  these  “  gradualists  ” 
would  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Their  final  opinion  and 
actions  would  probably  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
Socialists  in  Germany  or  in  France.  They  would  keep  the 
name  without  meaning  the  thing.  Those,  however,  who 
intend  to  be  “  Socialists  in  our  Time  have  also  certain 
allies. 

The  friends  are  the  Communists  who  seek  to  “  capture  ” 
the  party  from  inside  through  the  so-called  minority 
movement,  which  takes  its  orders  from  Moscow,  by  means 
of  the  local  machine  and  through  the  trade  unions. 

It  is  true  that  all  avowed  Communists  have  been 
officially  expelled  from  the  Socialist  party.  None  the 
less  people  like  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Pollit — who  are  open 
advocates  of  Russian  precept  and  method — hold  high 
positions  in  the  world  of  the  T.U.C.,  which  in  its  turn 
often  commands  the  slavish  obedience  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  party.  Apart  from  their  special  activities  in  stirring 
up  disorder  in  the  industrial  world  they  would  be,  of 
course,  on  the  side  of  any  section  of  the  party  which  could 
be  trusted  to  adopt  a  violent  political  policy  and  throw 
the  finances  of  the  country  into  confusion.  As  long  as  the 
bourgeois  State  is  ruined  the  method  after  all  is  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent.  It  may  be  done  by  strikes  or 
machine  guns,  but  it  might  also  be  done  by  a  Budget. 
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This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  vital  distinction 
which  makes  the  British  Socialist  party  so  unlike  any 
similarly  named  body  abroad — its  dependence  for  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  trade  unions. 

The  German  Socialist  party  was  not  built  on  this 
foundation  at  all.  No  doubt  the  German  trade  unionist 
often  was  and  tended  to  be  more  and  more  a  professed 
Socialist.  But  he  gives  his  vote  for  a  Socialist  candidate 
for  the  Reichstag  as  an  individual  citizen.  He  has  no 
institution  analogous  to  the  T.U.C. — no  body  which  can 
say  to  the  Socialist  leaders,  “  Do  what  we  say,  or  we  blast 
you  politically  and  destroy  you  financially.” 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  France.  There  may  be 
working  alliance  for  voting  purposes  between  the  Socialist 
party  and  rather  weak  French  trade  unions  in  so  far  as 
they  are  political  at  all,  but  no  more  intimate  connection. 

In  England,  however,  the  theoretical  Socialists  could 
probably  not  return  forty  members  to  the  House  to-day 
if  the  trade  unions  (vain  idea!)  were  suddenly  to  forswear 
politics  and  forbid  trade  union  secretaries  to  become 
candidates  for  Parliament.  Therefore  when  the  I.L.P. 
leaders  persuaded  the  officials  of  the  old  Trade  Union 
Labour  party  to  make  Socialism  the  creed  of  Labour,  much 
as  Constantine  made  Christianity  the  faith  of  the  armies 
which  set  out  from  York  to  make  him  Emperor,  they  did 
an  amazingly  clever  stroke  of  business.  In  fact  they 
not  only  revolutionised  the  British  party  system  by  the  use 
of  trade  union  money  in  politics,  but  they  also  constructed 
a  lopsided  Parliamentary  machine  in  which  the  ostensible 
authority  lay  inside  Parliament  and  the  balance  of  real 
power  lay  outside — all  of  which  was  painfully  apparent 
during  the  crisis  of  the  General  Strike. 

The  nearest  analogy  we  can  find  in  any  other  party  is 
the  existence  within  the  Tory  ranks  for  fifty  years  before 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  of  a  group  of  great  nobles  each 
commanding  so  many  seats  in  the  Commons.  These  did 
as  a  matter  of  fact  deflect  Tory  policy  considerably,  and 
generally  for  the  worse,  during  the  time  of  Pitt  and  his 
successors.  It  was  their  influence  which  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Canning’s  career.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  never  really  combined.  If  they  had  had  a 
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kind  of  Magnum  Concilium  of  their  own  like  the  T.U.C. 
they  would  have  held  the  strongest  Conservative  Premier 
and  Government  at  their  mercy. 

This  attempt  to  exercise  extraneous  power  on  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  always  been  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
British  people.  The  last  Socialist  Government  was 
terribly  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate  by  the  effort 
to  prevent  the  Socialist  Premier  being  responsible  to 
Parliament  and  the  Crown  for  the  nomination  of  his  own 
Cabinet  and  to  make  him  in  all  things  responsible  to  a 
Socialist  caucus  largely  controlled  by  non-Parliamentary 
forces — mainly  the  T.U.C. 

The  Socialist  trade  union  world  itself  like  its  strictly 
Parliamentary  counterpart  has  its  moderates,  its  ex¬ 
tremists,  and  its  waverers,  but  the  quarrel  is  set  on  a 
different  line.  The  extremists  wish  to  force  the  Soviet 
revolution  by  destroying  industry  altogether  by  a  series 
of  strikes  which  would  be  cumulative  in  their  effect.  The 
moderates  want  to  preserve  the  general  prosperity  and 
get  the  largest  share  they  can  out  of  it  for  their  own 
people.  The  two  aims  are,  of  course,  irreconcilable. 

An  utter  split  must  have  taken  place  long  ago  but  for 
the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  waverers  in  the  ranks  of 
trade  union  officialdom,  a  sphere  not  distinguished  by  a 
capacity  for  clear  thinking.  This  section  does  not  so 
much  hold  a  middle  position  as  rush  wildly  from  one 
wing  to  the  other  every  six  months  or  so.  Last  year  the 
waverers  got  drunk  with  the  sight  of  power  contained  in 
British  trade  unionism — the  most  splendid  instrument  of 
the  kind  history  has  seen,  the  fruit  of  a  hundred  years  of 
effort  and  sacrifice.  They  thought  to  establish  easily  the 
dictatorship  of  the  trade  unionist  over  Parliament  and 
country  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and  therefore  herded  with 
the  extremists  who  were  out  for  general  revolution.  The 
result  of  the  General  Strike  was  a  cold  douche.  The 
T.U.  Conference  in  September  last  represented  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  headache.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  was  found  rebuking 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Bevin  chiding  Mr. 
Pollit  for  belonging  to  the  Minority  movement,  as  if  they 
had  all  not  been  up  to  the  neck  in  the  same  business 
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together  a  year  before.  Mr.  Hicks,  the  president,  who 
ingeminated  peace,  was  a  notorious  firebrand  in  1926.  If 
this  change  of  attitude  represented  a  real  and  permanent 
repentance  it  would  be  highly  commendable  and  inspiring. 
Unfortunately  a  study  of  the  speeches  of  this  vast  middle 
group  over  a  period  of  years  exhibits  them  as  nothing  but 
a  set  of  weathercocks  turning  as  the  wind  blows  and  going 
where  the  audience  wants  to.  They  would  be  just  as  likely 
to  urge  a  Socialist  Ministry  to  the  most  ruinous  and  horrid 
e.xtremes  as  to  advise  it  in  the  direction  of  caution  in 
dealing  vyith  industry. 

A  great  deal  of  this  trouble  is  due  to  pure  muddle 
headedness.  Witness  the  new  breach  with  Moscow  after 
the  T.U.C.  have  spent  several  years  trying  to  force  the 
Soviet  trade  unions  down  the  throat  of  the  Amsterdam 
International,  and  have  very  nearly  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  solidarity  of  labour  in  Western  Europe  in  the  effort ! 
The  only  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  it  proves  the 
“  waverers  ”  who  dominated  the  T.U.C.  to  be  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  any  kind  of  clear  thinking  or  consistent 
political  conduct. 

Still,  the  last  Trade  Union  Conference  revealed  the 
moderates  in  charge  and  ready  to  negotiate  with  their  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but  not  with  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Government.  For  this  last  move  they  have  been 
much  criticised.  I  confess  I  think  they  would  be  more 
than  human  if  they  did  not  regard  Mr.  Baldwin’s  offers 
as  so  much  humbug. 

When  the  Premier  made  the  “peace  in  our  time 
speech  *’  he  proved  his  sincerity  by  resisting  the  Political 
Levy  Bill  in  the  teeth  of  Conservative  opinion,  and  the 
Socialists  were  foolish  to  reject  the  proffered  hand. 
Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  simply  fought  the 
ordinary  party  fight  in  industrial  matters,  and  has  placed 
himself  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  and 
reactionaries.  When  you  have  just  hit  a  man  over  the 
head  with  a  big  legislative  stick  and  knocked  him  down 
you  have  lost  the  rigiit  to  lecture  him  on  the  wickedness 
of  not  being  your  friend. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  that  it  is  practically 
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impossible  to  predict  what  course  of  policy  would  be 
pursued  by  a  second  Socialist  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  The  whole  thing  is  a  speculation  in  which  the 
prudent  voter  will  not  invest. 

It  was  hoped  or  expected  that  the  Blackpool  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Labour  Socialist  party  in  October  would  clear 
the  air  and  produce  some  kind  of  definite  decision  in  the 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  constitutional  moderates 
and  gradualists  on  one  side,  and  the  men  of  violence  or 
the  doctrinaires  of  “  Socialism  in  our  Time  ”  on  the  other. 
Such  hopes  were  completely  disappointed.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  gave  no  effective  lead  though  he  indicated 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  moderation.  He  secured  a 
resolution  postponing  the  drawing  up  and  acceptance  of 
an  orthodox  party  programme  to  the  annual  party  meet¬ 
ing  of  next  year.  If  the  election  takes  place  in  the 
interval  the  party  executive  can  apparently  draw  up  any 
programme  it  fancies.  After  that  the  extremists  and  the 
moderates  indulged  In  the  usual  dog-fight,  each  wing 
indicating  that  it  would  not  accept  a  programme  drawn  up 
by  the  other. 

Finally  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  old  and  long  discredited  “  Tawney  scheme  ”  for 
nationalising  the  mines.  This  was  the  price  for  the  re¬ 
conciliation  with  a  repentant  Miners  Federation  pledged 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  to  Parliamentary  methods,  a  pledge 
instantly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Cook,  It  may  also  prove  the 
source  of  a  subsequent  fatal  breach  with  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Blackpool  meeting  therefore  leaves  the  country 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  policy  which  would 
be  formed  by  a  future  Socialist  Ministry.  It  has  not 
shown  the  slightest  semblance  of  leadership,  authority, 
responsibility,  cohesion,  or  sane  thinking.  A  country 
which  gave  this  kind  of  mixed  mob  real  power  over  the 
vital  interests  would  deserve  the  unpleasant  surprise  it 
would  probably  get.  Yet  these  strange  figures  abusing 
each  other  loudly  from  the  same  platform  are  the  gods  of 
the  Socialist  Israel. 


SECURITY  AND  DISARMAMENT:  CROSS 
CURRENTS  AT  GENEVA 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Naval  Conference,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Viscount  Cecil,  and  the  admitted  failure  of  the 
League  to  make  any  progress  with  disarmament,  the  most 
resolute  champion  of  the  League  found  it  difficult  to  take 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  Eighth  Assembly. 
For  not  only  had  disarmament  been  held  up,  which  was  in 
itself  a  danger  to  Europe,  but  the  French,  by  their  obvious 
reluctance  to  relinquish  their  grip  on  the  Rhineland,  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  were  drifting  back  to  the  idea  that  peace 
and  security  were  to  be  found  not  in  the  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  as  initiated  at  Locarno,  but  in  keeping  Germany  down 
by  force.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  Germany  in 
her  attempt  to  keep  France  weak  and  isolated,  and  by 
dividing  Europe  into  armed  camps  it  made  war  inevitable. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  smaller  nations  who  saw 
the  conduct  of  affairs  being  taken  more  and  more  out 
of  their  hands  should  have  felt  alarmed,  as  they  detected 
the  drift  back  to  pre-war  diplomacy.  For  it  was  essential 
if  the  League  was  to  mean  anything  to  them,  that  it  should 
preserve  its  character  as  a  forum  of  the  nations  in  which 
even  the  weakest  country  had  a  voice.  It  was  not  to  see 
the  old  concert  of  Europe  revived  that  they  had  signed  the 
Covenant  and  sent  their  representatives  to  Geneva  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Assembly.  What  they  looked 
to  the  League  to  provide  was  the  sense  of  a  new  collective 
responsibility  in  Europe  which  would  guarantee  their 
security.  It  was  clear  that  the  Great  Powers  were  not 
united,  for  France  wanted  one  thing  and  Great  Britain 
another.  But  this  was  small  consolation  to  the  smaller 
nations.  On  the  contrary  it  was  enough  to  bring  the  Little 
Entente  and  all  the  nations  who  had  anything  to  lose  in  a 
readjustment  of  the  Peace  treaties,  in  a  flurry  of  excitement 
to  Geneva.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Great 
Powers  together  and  build  a  bridge  between  opposing 
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ideas.  Whether  the  Great  Powers  chose  the  road  of 
Locarno  or  drifted  back  to  pre-war  conception  of  Europe, 
it  was  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  small  countries 
that  they  should  not  be  divided  into  two  camps,  for  that 
would  mean  that  the  smaller  nations  would  again  be  faced 
with  the  dreadful  choice  as  to  which  side  to  join  if  the 
Great  Powers  quarrelled.  Therefore  a  determined  effort 
had  to  be  made  to  solve  the  security  question,  and  in  such 
way,  if  possible,  that  France  should  be  satisfied  and  Ger¬ 
many  not  estranged. 

Now  the  smaller  nations  on  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  had  in  the  main  taken  the  side  of  France, 
and  supported  her  demand  that  disarmament  should  be 
carried  out  only  in  proportion  as  increased  guarantees 
for  security  were  obtained.  But  if  England  refused  to 
give  these  guarantees,  what  could  be  done?  Never  had 
there  been  such  a  babel  of  tongues  or  such  conflicting 
opinions  at  Geneva  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  solve  the 
vexed  problem  of  security  as  when  the  Eighth  Assembly 
met.  The  Germans,  it  was  said,  were  going  to  force  the 
whole  question  of  disarmament  to  the  front,  and  Dr. 
Stresemann  was  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Assembly 
as  the  champion  of  nations  which  had  been  disarmed  by 
the  Peace  Treaties  in  order  to  protest  against  the  failure 
of  the  League  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  Article 
8  of  the  Covenant,  by  which  every  State  is  pleged  to  re¬ 
duce  its  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  its 
national  safety.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary  should  plead  that  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  famous  preamble  to  the  disarmament  clauses 
laid  a  positive  obligation  on  all  the  nations  which  had 
signed  it  to  reduce  their  armaments,  for  if  Germany 
undertook  to  disarm  it  was  “  to  render  possible  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  general  limitation  of  armaments.”  And  then  it 
was  feared  that  there  would  indeed  be  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  the  League,  for  the  French  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
Germans  to  make  any  such  claim,  w^ould  argue  that  they 
had  not  given  sufficient  guarantees  for  their  good  behaviour, 
and  that  France  must  in  any  event  be  the  judge  of  her 
own  security.  Thus  a  battle  royal  would  be  engaged  on 
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the  whole  question  of  security  and  disarmament  which 
mi^ht  well  shake  the  foundations  of  the  League. 

None  of  these  things  happened.  For  Herr  Strese- 
mann,  who  is  a  far-sighted  and  cautious  statesman,  with 
his  eye  on  the  general  elections  which  are  to  take  place 
in  France  next  year  (and  possibly  in  England),  resolved  to 
do  nothing  which  would  irritate  French  opinion,  and  in 
his  speech  to  the  Assembly  he  contented  himself  with 
the  mildest  of  protests  against  the  failure  of  other 
countries  to  reduce  their  armaments,  while  behind  the 
scenes  he  showed  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  nothing  to 
embarrass  M.  Briand,  who  with  great  difficulty  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  his  colleagues  in  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  Rhineland  garrison  by  eight  thousand 
men.  No  doubt  Dr.  Stresemann  again  warned  the 
French  delegation  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  main¬ 
taining  an  armed  force  on  German  soil,  with  public  opinion 
in  Germany  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  occupation.  But 
the  Rhineland  question  was  not  forced  to  the  front  in 
these  conversations  by  the  Germans,  who  were  content 
to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  w'ho  hoped  by  insisting  once 
more  on  the  pacific  intentions  of  Germany,  and  its  desire 
to  settle  disputes  by  peaceable  means  to  increase  their 
stock  of  goodwill  in  Europe.  As  a  proof  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  German  Government  Herr  Stresemann 
announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  sign  the  optional  clause 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and  all 
purely  legal  questions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither 
France  nor  Great  Britain  had  signed  the  clause  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  summoned  before  the  court,  Herr  Strese- 
mann’s  declaration  had  little  practical  bearing  on  the 
situation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  important  gesture  for 
the  arbitral  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  of  a 
legal  kind.  Moreover,  the  German  example  will  probably 
induce  France  and  England  with  certain  reservations  to 
subscribe  to  the  clause. 

Thus  the  Germans  did  their  best  to  make  the  rough 
places  smooth  for  the  Assembly.  It  was  left  to  the  Poles 
to  raise  the  question  of  security  and  disarmament  by 
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springing  a  resolution  on  the  Assembly  prohibiting  all 
wars  and  in  favour  of  a  general  pact  of  non-aggression. 
On  the  face  of  it  this  declaration  forbidding  war  appeared 
to  be  innocent  enough,  and  as  for  the  pact  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion,  were  not  all  the  members  of  the  League  bound  to 
refrain  from  attacking  one  another.^ 

But  the  Polish  declaration  was  not  so  simple  as  it 
looked,  for  when  the  jurists  got  to  work  on  it  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  concealed  the  design  which  the  Poles  have 
never  relinquished,  of  obtaining  further  guarantees  for 
their  frontiers.  Foiled  at  Locarno  in  their  attempt  to 
persuade  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  extend  the  guarantee 
which  they  gave  for  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany  to 
the  Polish  frontiers,  the  Poles  have  never  ceased  to  agitate 
for  some  arrangement  which  would  give  them  the  security 
they  require  not  only  against  Germany,  but  Russia.  For 
they  are  haunted  by  the  fear  that  their  great  neighbours 
may  some  day  unite  against  them.  Now  Russia  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  a  pact  of  non-aggression  with  Poland, 
for  she  needs  all  her  energies  at  the  moment  for  her  inter¬ 
nal  reorganisation.  But  Poland  was  out  for  more  than  this, 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  pact  which  could  be  converted 
into  a  new  guarantee  for  her  security  on  both  sides  of  her 
frontiers  by  placing  an  absolute  obligation  on  the  League 
to  come  to  her  support  in  case  of  need.  France  and 
Czechoslovakia  (which,  by  the  way,  has  a  much  stronger 
army  than  Germany)  are  pledged  to  go  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Poland  by  treaties  of  mutual  assurance.  But 
Poland  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  her  proposal  was 
designed  to  bring  in  Great  Britain,  in  other  words,  to  obtain 
the  guarantee  from  England  which  she  failed  to  get  at 
Locarno.  For  a  pact  of  non-aggression  is  nothing  less 
than  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  all  disputes, 
and  if  all  the  members  of  the  League  were  linked  in  a 
universal  treaty  of  this  kind  the  Poles  would  hav^e  gained 
their  object,  which  is  to  stereotype  once  for  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  frontiers  on  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  Europe. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Poles  should  desire  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  support  which  they  would  obtain 
from  the  League  in  the  event  of  war,  that  they  should,  in 
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fact,  want  a  British  guarantee  for  their  frontiers.  For  they 
know  well  enough  that  the  Russians  may  not  prove  good 
neighbours,  while  they  realise  that  the  Germans,  although 
pledged  to  settle  all  their  disputes  with  Poland  by  peace¬ 
ful  means  will  never  voluntarily  surrender  their  claim  to 
a  revision  of  their  eastern  frontiers.  The  nightmare  of 
Poland  is  that  Germany,  failing  to  obtain  by  conciliatory 
methods  a  revision  of  the  frontiers  which  would  enable 
East  and  Western  Prussia  to  unite  again,  will  some  day 
bring  her  case  to  Geneva  under  Article  19  of  the  Covenant, 
by  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
“  the  consideration  of  international  conditions  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.”  The 
Assembly  would  probably  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council 
under  Article  15  for  the  consideration  of  disputes,  and  in 
this  article  is  the  famous  gap  by  which  war  might  break 
out  between  two  State  members  of  the  League  without 
the  League  intervening.  Now  the  danger  conjured  up  by 
Poland  is  remote,  for  the  Germans  have  no  intention  of 
going  to  war,  nor  could  they  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so 
make  war  with  any  chance  of  success.  But  the  stage 
might  some  day  be  set  for  a  reference  by  Germany  to  the 
Assembly  for  a  revision  of  the  Polish  corridor  to  Danzig. 
And  Germans  and  Russians  might  join  hands,  for  Russia 
has  also  lost  a  province  to  Poland.  Hence  the  persistent 
effort  of  the  Poles  to  close  the  gap  in  the  Covenant  by 
any  means  in  their  power.  The  fear  of  Poland  as  to  her 
future  disturbs  not  Poland  only,  but  France,  and  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Germany  voluntarily  to  surrender  all  claim  to 
the  corridor  by  entering  into  a  pact  of  non-aggression 
with  Poland,  which  would  for  ever  place  this  question 
beyond  dispute,  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  keeps  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  the  Poles  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Germans. 
But  this  presupposes  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Poles 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Germans  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  some  rearrangement  of  the  corridor,  and  this 
the  Poles,  in  their  present  mood,  will  not  hear  of.  For 
they  regard  the  territory  in  dispute  as  theirs  by  right  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  test,  moral,  ethnical  and  historical. 
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Now  no  one  at  Geneva  blamed  the  Poles  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  gain  greater  security.  But  the  British,  realising 
that  further  guarantees  were  being  sought  from  them  for 
the  Polish  frontiers  beyond  the  obligation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  which  they  have  accepted  in  the  Covenant, 
put  their  foot  down  at  once.  It  was  useless  to  argue  with 
the  British  delegation  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  close 
the  gap  in  the  Covenant  by  accepting  an  added  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Polish  frontiers  which  would  in  itself,  so 
the  argument  ran,  diminish  the  danger  of  war.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  which 
the  Protocol  of  Geneva  would  establish,  may  be,  with  its 
test  of  aggression  and  the  automatic  support  of  a  combined 
League  which  it  would  give  to  the  victim  of  attack,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  present  of  the  British  public  accept¬ 
ing  such  a  scheme.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  declared 
that  tho.se  who  desired  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  Protocol 
desired  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire.  For  would 
any  of  the  Dominions  accept  it  ?  But  what  is  more  to  the 
immediate  point  is  that  no  British  Government  could 
attempt  to  carry  such  a  scheme  through  Parliament  without 
hopelessly  dividing  its  supporters.  Sir  Austen  was  criti¬ 
cised  for  the  unnecessarily  sharp  tone  of  the  speech  in 
which  he  told  the  Assembly  that  the  British  Empire  would 
not  be  drawn  into  further  obligations  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Europe.  He  reminded  his  audience  what 
Great  Britain  had  already  done  in  guaranteeing  the 
western  frontiers  of  Germany  and  pledged  his  country 
to  honour  her  bond  with  all  her  forces.  Great  Britain  will 
not  shirk  this  or  her  moral  obligation  to  support  the  League 
in  a  just  cause.  But  under  the  Covenant  she  reserves  her 
right,  conceded  to  every  member  of  the  League,  to  take 
what  action  she  considers  best.  For  the  rest  the  British 
idea  is  that  room  should  be  allowed  for  adjustments  in 
the  existing  political  situation,  that  nations  must  look  to 
their  security  by  improving  their  relations  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  in  relying  not  primarily  on  the  mailed  fist  of 
the  League,  but  on  its  moral  authority  as  an  arbiter 
between  nations. 

The  aim  of  the  Assembly,  said  Sir  Austen,  should  be 
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so  to  strengthen  the  moral  authority  of  the  League  that 
no  nation  would  dare  to  go  to  war  without  the  approval 
of  the  League.  This  was  the  ideal  which  the  League,  in 
the  view  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  should  aim  at, 
and  he  believed  that  it  could  be  attained  if  the  nations 
would  cultivate  the  will  to  peace.  But  the  possibility  of 
war  could  not  be  ruled  out  by  piling  pacts  on  pacts  if  the 
desire  for  peace  was  not  there. 

Sir  Austen’s  speech  w'as  made  after  the  Poles  had  been 
driven  from  their  original  position,  and  had  adopted 
instead  an  innocuous  demand  for  a  resolution  against 
aggressive  war  which  did  not  go  beyond  the  general  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Covenant.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
couched  in  gentler  tones,  for  Sir  Austen  had  got  his  way. 
But  if  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  manner  of  his  speech, 
it  was  well  that  the  British  case  against  the  Protocol  of 
Geneva  and  the  idea  that  the  League  can  be  converted 
into  a  kind  of  super-State  for  the  organising  war  against 
war  should  have  been  plainly  stated.  For  the  contest  at 
Geneva  is  essentially  one  between  the  two  schools  of 
security  which  have  been  in  conflict  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  And  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  if 
Europe  is  not  to  forsake  the  path  of  reason  and  concilia¬ 
tion  and  revert  to  the  pre-war  idea  that  peace  must  be 
maintained  by  arms  and  alliances  that  Great  Britain 
should  leave  no  dbubt  as  to  her  intentions.  For  there  is 
not  any  evidence  to  show  that  by  the  methods  of  the 
Protocol  which  are  intended  by  France  and  Poland  to 
stereotype  the  existing  frontiers  of  the  peace  treaties,  dis¬ 
armament  would  be  any  more  possible  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Indeed,  the  belief  may  well  be  held  that  the 
imposition  of  such  a  political  system  on  the  League  would 
have  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

But  if  a  general  pact  of  non-aggression  containing  all 
the  implications  revealed  by  the  jurists  who  examined  it 
and  the  speakers  who  supported  it  in  the  Assembly,  and 
the  third  Commission  where  M.  Paul-Boncour  pleaded 
once  more  for  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Protocol 
of  Geneva  is  impossible,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  should  not  individually  enter  into 
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treaties  of  mutual  assurance  with  their  neighbours.  What 
was  done  at  Locarno  can  be  done  elsewhere,  and  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  invited  other  members  of  the  League 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Locarno  Powers  in 
the  Franco-German  and  German-Belgian  treaties  of 
arbitration. 

Before  I  come  to  the  final  moves  which  took  place  on 
the  chessboard  of  the  League  in  September  in  the  third 
and  second  commissions  (disarmament  and  legal),  it  should 
be  made  plain  that  it  was  not  only  Great  Britain  which 
was  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  galvanise  the 
Geneva  Protocol  into  life.  Germany  at  once  took  alarm, 
while  the  wise  Scialoja  read  the  Assembly  a  lesson  on  the 
folly  of  imagining  that  all  disputes  could  be  settled  by 
compulsion.  It  was  clear  that  Italy  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  plan  which  would  impose  further  obligations 
on  her  and  which  she  believed  would  not  add  to  the 
security  of  nations.  In  Signor  Scialoja  Italy  does  not 
show  her  rough  Fascist  side  of  Geneva.  No  advocate  of 
the  idea  that  peace  must  rest  in  the  main  on  the  goodwill 
of  men,  preaches  a  better  sermon  than  Scialoja  in  his  gentle 
priestly  manner. 

F'rance,  in  the  person  of  M.  Briand,  had  a  difficult 
choice  to  make,  for  she  is  very  much  attached  to  Poland, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  equally  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Protocol  and  sincerely  .jelieves  that  much 
might  be  done  by  an  all  round  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  to  give  her  more  security.  But  faced  with  the 
danger  of  finding  himself  in  the  opposite  camp  to  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  M.  Briand  did  not  hesitate  to  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  on  the  Poles  to  drop  their  first  resolu¬ 
tion  for  a  general  pact  of  non-aggression.  He  preferred 
the  Entente  with  Britain  to  the  beaux  yeux  of  Poland. 

But  Paul-Boncour  was  not  so  accommodating,  and  he 
must  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  first  delegate  of  France 
by  his  speeches  in  the  third  commission  and  his  final 
oration  to  the  Assembly.  For  he  could  not  conceal  his 
affection  for  the  Protocol,  and  once  more  the  great  orator 
of  security,  who  so  often  drove  Lord  Cecil  to  despair  by 
his  speeches  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission, 
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appealed  to  heaven  to  witness  that  France  would  never 
reduce  her  armaments  until  she  had  obtained  further 
guarantees  for  security. 

Paul-Boncour  seems  to  have  some  absolute  idea  of 
security  in  his  head  which  haunts  him  like  a  vision.  To 
the  normal  man  France  with  her  great  army  and  alliances 
and  the  guarantees  which  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  given 
her  against  possible  aggression  by  Germany  would  appear 
to  be  in  a  position  of  security  which  renders  her  future 
as  safe  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Yet  she  refuses  to  take 
advantage  of  her  splendid  position  to  reduce  her  arma¬ 
ments,  or  to  remove  her  troops  from  German  soil,  thereby 
strengthening  the  Nationalist  reaction  in  Germany.  She 
is  in  reality  the  spoilt  child  of  Europe,  whose  only  danger 
consists  in  the  pursuit  of  an  idea  of  such  absolute  security 
as  can  be  obtained  by  no  nation. 

The  refrain,  “  No  disarmament  without  security,”  is 
infinitely  wearisome  to  those  who  think  of  security  in 
different  terms  from  the  French,  and  who  believe  that  this 
great  nation  is  going  the  wrong  way  to  obtain  what  she 
so  persistently  demands.  But  something  had  to  be  done 
to  solve  the  deadlock  on  security  and  disarmament  if  the 
Great  Powers  were  not  to  drift  further  apart  to  the  peril 
of  the  League.  Paul-Boncour  might  spin  endless  phrases 
about  the  principles  of  the  Protocol,  but  he,  too,  was  aware 
that  to  proceed  indefinitely  on  this  road  must  widen  the 
breach  between  England  and  France  on  the  question  of 
disarmament.  He  therefore  proposed  a  new  method  of 
approach  to  the  problem  by  which  the  Preparatory  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  should  be  invited  to  discuss  both 
the  technical  and  political  aspects  of  disarmament.  But 
as  the  French  can  always  count  on  a  majority  when  a 
question  is  put  to  the  vote,  this  was  naturally  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  British  or,  indeed,  of  the  Germans  or  the 
Italians.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  the  question  of 
security  and  the  issues  which  it  raised  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  committee  especially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  under  the  aegis  of  the  Preparatory  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission.  The  idea  was  that  the  two  questions 
should  be  discussed  fari  passti  on-  the  existing  basis 
of  security  with  special  reference  to  the  extension  of 
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treaties  of  arbitration  and  mutual  guarantee  so  that  nations 
might  be  enabled  to  reduce  their  armaments  in  an  inter¬ 
national  disarmament  agreement  to  the  lowest  possible 
figures.  In  the  final  resolution,  which  was  hammered  out 
by  the  jurists  working  on  instructions  from  their  dele¬ 
gations,  all  such  measures  are  “  to  be  sought  in  action  by 
the  League  of  Nations  with  the  object  of  multiplying, 
generalising,  and  co-ordinating  special  or  collective 
arbitration  and  security  agreements.” 

This  legal  phraseology  and  the  insistence  in  the  next 
paragraphs  on  the  overriding  obligations  of  the  Covenant 
in  reference  to  agreements  between  State  members  of  the 
League  were  interpreted  by  the  opponents  of  the  Protocol 
as  its  death  blow.  Unfortunately,  the  supporters  of  the 
Protocol  protested  that  as  the  committee  was  to  be 
instructed  “  to  consider  measures  capable  of  affording  all 
States  the  guarantees  of  arbitration  and  security  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  their  armaments,”  the  Protocol 
was  still  very  much  alive  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
committee  being  able  to  examine  the  whole  problem  of 
security  in  the  light  of  its  principles.  Moreover,  the 
champions  of  the  Protocol  were  greatly  pleased  at  the 
paragraph  in  the  resolution  which  invites  members  of  the 
League  to  say  what  military  contribution  they  will  make 
to  its  support  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  in  a 
given  region.  This  was  jocularly  referred  to  as  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  the  nations,  and  the  British  were  prepared 
to  head  it  with  their  handsome  contribution  to  the  stability 
of  the  western  frontiers  of  Germany.  But  what  the  other 
nations  will  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  in  defence 
of  regional  agreements  remains  to  be  seen.  Finally,  Dr. 
Nansen  hit  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  supplying  a  model 
treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  all  nations  who  desired 
to  supplement  the  optional  clause  of  the  international 
Court  by  a  convention  covering  the  whole  field  of  possible 
disputes.  Whatever  comes  out  of  all  these  proposals  the 
ground  has  at  last  been  cleared  for  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  disarmament  on  the  present  basis  of  security. 
No  longer  is  disarmament  to  be  held  up  until  some  im¬ 
possible  standard  of  security  has  been  obtained. 

VOL.  CXXII.  N.s.  z 
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By  Francis  Gribble 

“  The  essence  of  romanticism  is  revolt.” 

So  Arv^de  Barine  wrote  in  a  striking  essay  on  Hoff¬ 
mann.  It  is  her  reason — the  only  reason  she  could  find 
— for  classing  Hoffmann  with  the  Romantics.  It  is  also 
a  sound  generalisation,  though  perhaps  too  sweeping  to 
be  of  much  practical  use,  its  weakness  lying  in  the  fact 
that,  while  it  is  true  of  all  the  proceedings  of  all  the 
Romantics,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  proceedings  of  a  good 
many  other  literary  innovators. 

One  can  certainly  present  the  history  of  Romanticism 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  to  have  been  a  violent 
revolt  followed  by  a  sharp  reaction;  but  it  would  be 
equally  just  to  regard  it  as  an  incident  in  a  continuous 
evolutionary  process — a  movement  of  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  not  yet  been  discovered  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  Progress,  however,  like  evolution  itself,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  uniform  when  viewed  in  retro¬ 
spect,  really  proceeds  in  jerks,  with  intervening  halts;  and 
there  are  moments  in  literary,  no  less  than  in  political, 
history  at  which  a  revolt  assumes  the  importance  of  a 
revolution. 

It  did  so  in  France,  the  French  maintain,  when  Victor 
Hugo  published  his  Cromwell  with  its  challenging  pre¬ 
face;  and  if  we  take  the  narrow  view  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  as  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  dramatists,  we 
must  admit  that  they  have  made  out  their  case. 

There  was  really  something  to  revolt  against.  Classi¬ 
cism  and  pseudo-classicism  were  in  possession  of  the 
national  theatre — not  to  be  displaced  without  a  struggle. 

Victor  Hugo  was  not  their  first  assailant.  Dumas  had 
already  written  a  successful  play  in  defiance  of  their  pre¬ 
cepts;  but  his  success  had  not  founded  a  new  school. 
All  that  Victor  Hugo  had  to  say  against  them  had  already 
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been  said  by  Schlegel  and  Madame  de  Stael  and  Stend¬ 
hal.  All  the  rules  that  Victor  Hugo  wanted  to  break  had 
been  broken,  long  before  him,  by  Shakespeare.  His  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  field,  however,  had  not  been  listened  to; 
and  the  French  public  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  playwright  to  be  taken  seriously.  An  English 
Shakespearean  company  playing  in  Paris  only  a  few  years 
before  had  been  booed  on  the  ground  that  Shakespeare 
was  “Wellington’s  aide-de-camp”;  and  the  more  recent 
triumphs  of  Charles  Kemble  and  the  beautiful  Harriet 
Smithson,  whom  Berlioz  married,  at  the  Odeon  had  been 
short-lived. 

It  follows  that,  whereas  some  of  Hugo’s  biographers 
depreciate  him  as  the  man  who  slew  the  slain,  others  salute 
him  as  the  man  who  won  the  war,  feebly  and  ineffectively 
conducted  until  he  arrived  to  take  part  in  it;  and  the 
latter,  who  are  doing  most  of  the  talking  at  the  present 
time,  seem  to  have  the  stronger  case. 

Hugo  not  only  spoke  but  was  heard.  He  spoke  so 
loudly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anybody  else  to 
be  heard.  His  literary  position  compelled  attention. 
His  followers  were  enthusiastic  and  vociferous.  “  What 
Hugo  says  goes  ”  was  the  motto  of  innumerable  noisy 
young  men.  Moreover,  he  was  not  a  critic  to  be  discon¬ 
certed,  as  Stendhal  might  have  been,  by  a  challenge  to 
translate  his  theories  into  practice.  He  was  burning  to 
take  up  such  a  challenge,  relying  upon  the  noisy  young 
men  to  see  him  through. 

He  took  it  up  with  Hernani^  and  they  saw  him  through. 

Hernani  is  not  a  great  play;  but  it  was  a  great  success. 
Its  success  established  a  principle  and  forced  a  door 
through  which  others  besides  Hugo  were  able  to  find  a 
passage — notably  Alfred  de  Vigny  with  his  Chaiterion. 
The  dramatic  “  unities  ” — or,  at  all  events,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  observe  them — went  by  the  board.  So  did  the 
dramatist’s  supposed  obligation  to  confine  himself  to 
“  noble  ”  subjects  and  to  make  his  meanest  characters  talk 
like  trained  orators. 

The  apparent  completeness  of  the  triumph  was,  no 
doubt,  illusory,  Hugo  being  greater  as  a  controversialist 
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than  as  a  dramatic  author — better  at  holding  Shakespeare 
up  to  imitation  than  at  imitating  him.  He  was  to  have 
his  failures  as  well  as  his  triumphs.  The  failure  of  Les 
Bur  graves,  in  1843,  convinced  him  that,  after  all,  he  had 
not  the  don  du  theatre;  and  he  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage  when  Rachel’s  triumphs  restored  Racine  to  favour. 

His  failure,  however,  was  personal.  The  door  which 
he  had  forced  remained  open  for  others  if  not  for  him. 
He  had  put  the  pseudo-classics  to  confusion,  though  the 
actual  classics  were  too  great  to  be  overthrown;  and  he 
had  at  least  won  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  innova¬ 
tors.  Those  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  hailed  as  the 
originator,  as  well  as  the  leader,  of  the  Romantic  Move¬ 
ment.  They  are  quite  good  grounds  if  we  narrow  our 
conception  of  the  Movement  and  think  of  it  only  in 
connection  with  the  theatre. 

But  the  Movement  was  not  confined  to  the  theatre, 
though  it  was  in  the  theatre  that  it  had  its  hardest  fight 
for  recognition.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  did  not 
begin  in  the  theatre,  but  ended  there,  because  it  was 
there  alone  that  it  encountered  organised  hostility  to  its  new 
technique — recognised  rules  which  had  to  be  broken  in 
order  that  new  effects  might  be  produced.  But  its  essence 
was  not  in  its  technique.  Its  essence,  as  Arvede  Barine 
insisted,  was  revolt;  and  the  motive  of  the  revolt  was  the 
desire  to  be  natural — to  produce  literature  which  should 
be  a  real  expression  of  the  writer’s  individuality. 

Romanticism,  it  is  true,  is  commonly  regarded  as  un¬ 
natural,  and  is  for  that  reason  commonly  contrasted  with 
Realism.  It  did  come  to  be — or,  at  all  events,  to  seem — 
unnatural  in  the  course  of  time.  The  contrast  did  come 
to  be — or,  at  all  events,  to  seem — a  just  one.  But  that 
was  not  the  case  until  after  the  Romantics  had  founded 
their  school  and  were  being  imitated  by  the  writers  of  a 
younger  generation,  pretty  much  as  the  classics  had  been 
imitated  by  the  pseudo-classicists.  Essentially,  Roman¬ 
tics  and  Realists  have  much  in  common.  Both  alike  were 
rebels,  the  common  enemy  being  the  artificial.  Roman¬ 
ticism  had  come  to  be  artificial  when  the  Realists  began 
to  campaign  against  it.  Originally  it  represented  the 
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effort  to  be  natural ;  so  that  the  early  Romantics  may  fairly 
be  described  as  the  Realists  of  their  period,  and  there 
were  writers  among  them  who  actually  passed  from  the 
one  camp  to  the  other  without  feeling  that  they  had  done 
anything  to  convict  them  of  inconsistency. 

Balzac  did  so  for  one.  He  was  a  Romantic  in  his 
youth — a  member  of  the  amateur  claque  that  shouted  down 
the  opposition  to  Victor  Hugo  on  the  first  night  of 
Hernani.  Subsequently  he  built  and  crossed  the  bridge 
to  Realism  over  which  he  was  to  be  followed  by  Flaubert 
and  Zola,  and  even,  as  some  would  say,  by  Marcel  Proust, 
though  it  might  be  said,  just  as  truly,  that  Proust’s  work 
represents  yet  another  new  Movement,  and  yet  another 
new  revolt — a  revolt  this  time  against  the  artificiality  of 
Realism,  which  had  come  to  miss  the  truth  by  its  inces¬ 
sant  observation  of  externals  and  its  neglect  of  the  stored 
memories  of  the  subconscious  self. 

To  follow  up  that  train  of  thought,  however,  would  be 
to  travel  too  far  afield.  What  one  wants  to  do,  if  possible, 
is  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  romantic  revolt 
and  other  revolts,  and  the  precise  new  note  which  its  ex¬ 
ponents  tried,  with  varying  success,  to  strike  :  the  common 
denominator  of  the  selves  which  it  was  their  common  aim, 
whenever  they  were  aware  of  an  aim,  to  assert  and  express. 
And  that  needs  some  looking  for,  seeing  that  the  men  who 
first  claimed  the  title  of  Romantics  were  only  in  a  very 
narrow  sense  of  the  word  pioneers,  and  that  the  Move¬ 
ment  for  which  they  were  disposed  to  claim  all  the  credit 
had  really  begun  long  before  any  of  them  were  born, 
and  had  v/hat  we  may  fairly  call  its  pre-war  and  post¬ 
war  phases. 

Its  post-war  form  was  largely  determined  by  foreign 
influences,  chiefly  English  and  German;  but  it  was 
originally  racy  of  the  soil — a  literary  response  to  the 
hankering  of  eighteenth  century  France  after  new 
emotions.  France  was  then  demanding  what  it  styled  une 
douce  emotion.  When  Rousseau  gave  France  what  it 
wanted  in  Ea  Nouvelle  Heloise  the  Romantic  Movement 
was  started.  His  work  was  not  absolutely  original;  no 
new  work  ever  is.  He  had  not  read  Richardson  for 
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nothing.  He  probably  had  not  read  Manon  Lescaiit  for 
nothing.  But  no  one  troubled  about  that.  He  made  a 
furore.  He  was  acclaimed  as  the  man  of  his  book  and 
invited  to  pose,  whether  he  chose  to  do  so  or  not.  A 
woman,  one  of  the  great  salonieres  of  the  time  said,  would 
need  to  be  very  virtuous  and  strong-minded  to  resist 
Rousseau  if  he  tempted  her. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  really  lived  up  to  the  role  thus 
assigned  to  him.  It  would  certainly  be  an  exaggeration 
to  describe  him  as  a  man  a  bonnes  fortunes.  Therese 
blocked  the  way,  and  there  were  other  obstacles.  His 
emotional  work  was  a  record  of  unsatisfied  longings  rather 
than  satisfied  desires.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  without 
knowing  what  he  did — being  a  man  of  genius — not  only 
set  a'fashion  but  inaugurated  an  epoch. 

Two  changes  began  to  come  over  French  literature.  It 
became  more  emotional,  more  sentimental,  and  it  became 
more  personal.  The  literature  of  the  heart  superseded  the 
literature  of  the  head.  Instinctively  rather  than  deliber¬ 
ately  writers  took  their  readers  into  their  confidence,  told 
them  not  only  what  they  thought  but  what  they  felt,  and 
exploited  their  personalities  even  in  their  most  didactic 
disquisitions. 

Educational  theory  became  sentimental  in  Emile. 
Dogmatic  theology  became  sentimental  in  Le  Vicaire 
Savoyard  and  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme.  Politics  were 
sentimentalised  in  Le  Contrat  Social.  Poetry  and  fiction, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  became  more  sentimental  than  they 
had  ever  been  before;  and  this  last  development  was  the 
most  important  and  the  most  fruitful  of  results,  seeing  that 
emotion  has  a  more  legitimate  place  in  poetry  and  fiction 
than  in  sociology  or  the  exposition  of  religious  doctrines. 

Love,  of  course,  had  always  been  one  of  the  motives 
of  poetry  and  the  favourite  motive  of  fiction;  but  the 
Romantic  writers  struck  a  definitely  new  note  in  dealing 
with  the  theme.  They  were  the  first  writers  to  take  woman 
as  seriously  as  she  takes  herself.  Gallantry  disappeared 
from  literature  when  they  took  charge  of  it.  Sentiment  took 
its  place,  preparing  the  way  for  passion,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  women  writers,  for  feminism.  Rousseau’s  example 
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in  this  matter  was  followed  by  both  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  and  Madame  de  Stael,  and  improved  upon  by 
Lamartine,  whom  the  post-war  Romantics  acknowledged 
as  their  precursor. 

He,  more  consciously  and  conspicuously  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  was  the  man  of  his  books  and  poems.  He 
was  able  to  write  romantically  because  he  had  lived 
romantically,  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  not  openly  at  war 
with  any  other  writer’s  technique,  though  he  made  his  own ; 
but  he  was  floated  to  literary  glory  by  the  flowing  tide  of 
his  love  for  Madame  Charles,  the  consumptive  wife  of  the 
balloonist.  She  was  his  “  Elvire.”  He  was  still  in  love 
with  her  memory  after  his  manage  de  raison  with  Miss 
Anna  Eliza  Birch,  concerning  whom  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends :  “  I  am  not  in  love,  not  the  least  in  the  world; 
but  the  match  seems  a  good  one,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
it.  ...  I  could  wish  she  were  a  little  more  beautiful,  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  such  beauty  as  she  has.” 

The  story  is  told,  indeed,  that  years  after  his  marriage, 
when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  he  was  openly  referred  to, 
at  a  session  of  the  Academy,  by  a  fellow  Academician,  as 
“the  lover  of  Elvire”;  and  the  journalist  who  tells  the 
story  adds :  “  Everyone  smiled  except  M.  de  Lamartine 
himself,  who  maintained  a  grave  and  melancholy  silence.” 
Which  is  what  would  have  been  expected  by  anyone  who 
had  read  in  his  Confidences  the  memorable  sentence : 
“  My  mother  taught  me  never  to  laugh  at  myself,  but 
always  to  remember  that  I  was  the  handiwork  of  God.” 

Never  to  laugh  at  themselves  was,  indeed,  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  Romantics.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  Alexandre  Dumas  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
ever  laughed  at  all ;  and  his  inclusion  in  the  group  is  of 
dubious  propriety.  He  belonged  to  it  as  a  dramatic 
reformer — in  that  respect  he  anticipated  Hugo;  but  he 
had  none  of  that  emotional  intensity  which  distinguished 
his  literary  and  artistic  associates.  There  was  too  much 
negro  blood  in  his  veins  for  that.  His  life,  in  so  far  as 
his  relations  with  women  are  concerned,  was  not  so  much 
a  romance  as  a  cakewalk. 

With  the  others — or  most  of  them — “  intensity  ”  was 
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the  dominant  note.  The  word  was  unknown  to  them;  but 
the  thing  made  its  first  really  notable  appearance  in  their 
lives  and  writings.  They  themselves  attributed  their 
emotional  sensibility  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  born  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  years,  and  had  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  calamity  of  Waterloo;  and  very  likely  they 
were  right.  We  of  this  period  have  witnessed  the  effect 
which  a  war  and  a  post-war  crisis  may  have  on  the  tempera¬ 
ment  and  point  of  view  of  a  new  literary  generation. 

And  this  intensity,  or  sensibility,  or  whatever  we  like 
to  call  it,  coloured  nearly  all  the  French  literature  and 
literary  lives  of  the  ’thirties  and  immediately  succeeding 
years.  Just  as  Nietzsche  at  a  later  date  exhorted  us  all 
to  “  live  dangerously,”  so  then  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  passed  round  that  one  must  “  live  romantically,” 
even  though  one  suffered  in  doing  so,  in  order  to  move  and 
interest  the  reading  public. 

The  one  Romantic,  apart  from  Dumas,  who  ignored  the 
exhortation,  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  tendency,  was 
Victor  Hugo;  but  one  has  not  to  search  far  to  find  sufficient 
reasons  for  that. 

He  was  too  important,  or,  at  all  events,  he  was  too 
profoundly  convinced  of  his  importance.  He  was  not 
too  great  a  man  to  pose;  but  he  was  too  vain  a  man  to 
pose  in  that  particular  way.  His  place,  he  felt,  was  in 
the  limelight.  The  record  of  his  life  must  be  the  record 
of  a  march  with  an  escort  through  a  series  of  triumphal 
arches.  His  role  was  not  to  confess  but  to  boast,  or,  pre¬ 
ferably,  to  be  accorded  a  homage  which  made  boasting 
superfluous.  His  followers  must  glorify  him.  Enough 
for  him  to  stand  over  them  and  guide  their  pens,  as  we 
find  him  doing  in  the  leading  case  of  Victor  Hugo  raconte 
far  un  temoin  de  sa  vie. 

Not  that  he  was  more  indifferent  than  the  others  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  He  was  very  far  from  indifferent  to 
them.  The  common  picture  of  his  life  as  one  long 
infidelity,  accepted  by  the  world  and  tolerated  by  a  devoted 
wife  as  a  proper  tribute  to  his  genius,  is  not  quite  an 
accurate  picture.  His  Muse — and  one  of  his  biographers 
expressly  declares  all  men  of  his  outstanding  eminence 
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to  be  entitled  to  Muses — had  more  than  once  reason  to 
complain  that  other  ladies  were  finding  too  much  favour 
in  his  eyes. 

There  are  some  funny  stories  on  the  subject.  There 
is  the  story  of  Blanche,  for  whom  he  set  up  a  third  estab¬ 
lishment  when  he  was  well  over  seventy.  There  is  the 
story  of  Madame  Biard,  with  whom  he  was  caught  en 
flagrant  delit,  with  the  result  that,  as  Chopin  wrote  to 
Albert  Grzymala,  he  “  had  to  show  his  medal,  proving 
that  he  was  a  peer  of  France,  to  the  Commissaire  de 
Police,  in  order  to  avoid  being  arrested.”  There  are 
various  other  stories.  But  Hugo  did  not  make  copy  out 
of  such  experiences.  He  did  not  even  make  copy  out  of 
his  relations  w’ith  his  Muse.  The  books  which  do  make 
copy  out  of  these  matters  have  a  flavour,  as  it  were,  of 
profanity.  One  is  shocked  by  them  almost  as  one  would 
be  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  on,  say,  “  Elijah 
and  his  court  of  women,”  or  “  The  love  affairs  of  the 
Apostles.”  One  can  no  more  imagine  Victor  Hugo  him¬ 
self  writing  of  them  in  the  vein  of  Elle  et  Lui  than  one 
can  imagine  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  telling  smoking- 
room  stories  of  his  unregenerate  days,  and  attributing  his 
present  piety  to  the  loss  of  his  illusions  in  those  hectic 
times,  or  claiming  that  a  Muse  as  well  as  a  wife  was 
essential  to  archiepiscopal  efficiency  and  well-being. 

So  he  refrained;  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  refraining 
may  very  well  have  been  that  the  story  of  his  relations  with 
his  Muse  would  not  have  appeared  either  romantic  or  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  prophet  charged  to  deliver  an 
important  message  to  mankind  if  a  too  close  inspection  of 
them  had  been  encouraged.  For  the  essential  facts  were 
these  :  that  his  mistress  was  the  cast-off  mistress  of  Pradier, 
the  sculptor,  and  was  living  under  the  protection  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  when  Victor  Hugo  picked  her  up,  for 
the  night,  at  a  fancy  dress  ball ;  that  the  Russian  nobleman 
remained,  for  a  while,  amant  en  litre,  after  Hugo  had 
become  amant  de  cceu7\  and  that  when  Hugo  took  her 
away  from  the  Russian  nobleman  he  solicited  subscriptions 
from  his  friends — Pradier  heading  the  subscription  list  and 
the  others  contributing  according  to  their  means — in  order 
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that  he  might  be  able  to  reclaim  a  Magdalen  by  providing 
her  with  a  regular  and  sufficient  income  and  set  up  his 
second  establishment  in  a  style  worthy  of  his  literary 
position. 

Not  an  inspiring  story,  it  will  be  admitted,  however 
charming  the  lady  may  have  been.  It  lacked  emotion.  It 
was  not  “  in  the  movement.”  One  is  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  Hugo’s  achievements  in  the  field  of 
romantic  literature  were  absolutely  unrelated  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  romance.  But  his  case,  like  his 
genius,  w'as  unique.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  and 
literary  allies  were  the  slaves,  not  the  masters,  of  their 
emotions,  jumped  at  every  opportunity  of  living  roman¬ 
tically,  and  allowed  their  emotions  to  drive  them  into 
extraordinary  extravagances. 

A  whole  book  might  be  written,  for  example,  about  the 
bearing  of  the  Romantic  Movement  on  religion.  Rousseau 
began  to  romanticise  religion"  in  Le  Vicaire  Savoyard. 
Chateaubriand  continued  it  in  Le  ginie  du  Christianisme. 
Lamennais  took  a  further  step  in  his  Paroles  d'un  croyant. 
The  culminating  absurdity  was  attained  by  the  Saint 
Simonians,  and  notably  by  Pere  Enfantin — the  commercial 
traveller  who  became  a  Holy  Man,  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  searched  France  in  vain  for  a  “female 
Messiah,”  and  set  up  an  Abode  of  Love  which  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  police. 

Love  and  religion — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  religiosity — were,  in  truth,  very  closely  linked 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Romantic  Movement; 
and  the  end  of  the  Movement  was  marked,  in  the  lives  of 
several  of  its  most  interesting  exponents,  not  only  by  an 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  passions,  but  also  by  a 
relapse  into  scepticism. 

Pere  Enfantin,  after  his  Abode  of  Love  had  been  raided 
and  he  himself  had  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  out¬ 
raging  morality  in  the  name  of  piety,  settled  down  as  the 
general  manager  of  a  small  railway  company.  It  seems  an 
ineffective,  and  even  a  comic,  conclusion;  but  this  early 
Father  of  the  Church  of  Free  Love,  though  we  laugh  at 
him  nowadays,  did  not  seem  either  a  comic  or  an  ineffective 
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figure  to  his  Romantic  contemporaries,  and  his  strange 
history  is  typical  of  the  emotional  careers  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  among  them. 

It  was  typical,  for  instance,  of  the  career  of  Sainte- 
Beuve. 

Religion,  in  his  case,  was  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
his  love  of  Victor  Hugo’s  wife.  He  sought  religion  mainly 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  issue  of  that  love  affair.  He 
sought  it  in  Protestantism,  at  Lausanne,  making  love, 
while  he  did  so,  to  another  neighbour’s  wife,  but  he  failed 
to  find  it. 

"  1  have,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  the  sense  of  these 
things,  but  not  the  things  themselves.”  “  I  am  mournfully 
looking  on,”  he  wrote  to  another  friend,  “  at  the  death  of 
my  own  heart.”  The  History  of  Port  Royal,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  in  the  midst  of  his  quest  and  his  amours,  was 
begun  by  a  believer  but  finished  by  a  sceptic ;  and  its  author 
ended  as  a  materialist  and  a  cynical  voluptuary. 

Similarly  with  George  Sand’s  career. 

The  story  of  her  love  affairs  is  too  long  and  complicated 
to  be  repeated  here,  but  there  are  two  facts  about  it  to  be 
noted.  The  first  is  that  all  her  friends  looked  to  her  to 
make  her  experiences  in  love  the  raw  material  of  literature 
— Buloz,  according  to  the  story,  bringing  her  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  together,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they 
would  fall  in  love,  and  quarrel,  and  “  make  copy  ”  for  his 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  out  of  their  dissensions.  The 
second  is  that  she  not  only  did  what  he  expected,  but 
deliberately  made  her  novels  the  vehicle  of  propaganda 
in  favour  of  that  cult  of  free  love  which  Pere  Enfantin 
was  preaching. 

Romanticism  was  not,  in  her  case,  a  conscious  revolt 
against  literary  conventions.  It  was  a  revolt  against 
political  and — more  particularly — social  conventions. 
She  was  a  Republican,  a  Socialist,  perhaps  even  a  Com¬ 
munist;  but  the  cause  for  which  she  fought  with  the 
greatest  ardour  was  that  of  feminism,  as  she  understood 
it.  And  feminism,  for  her,  meant,  not  woman’s  right  to 
a  vote,  but  her  right — her  divine  right,  as  she  seems  to 
have  regarded  it — to  obey  any  instinct  which  bade  her 
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give  herself  to  any  lover.  She  regarded  infidelity — 
whether  her  own  or  that  of  the  sympathetic  characters  in 
her  novels — as  proper  compliance  with  the  Divine  Har¬ 
mony  and  the  Higher  Law,  thus  justifying  the  cynic’s 
remark  that  “  in  George  Sand,  when  a  woman  wishes  to 
change  her  lover,  God  is  always  there  to  facilitate  the 
transfer.” 

In  the  end  the  romantic  fire  burnt  itself  out.  She  had 
no  more  love  affairs,  so  far  as  is  known,  after  she  was 
forty-five.  She  then  retired  to  Nohant  to  write  anodyne 
“  best  sellers  ” ;  and  an  English  admirer  of  the  works 
produced  in  that  quiet  and  decorous  period  has  actually 
written  that  “  the  alleged  hostility  of  her  romances  to 
marriage  resumes  itself  into  a  declared  hostility  to  the 
conventional  French  system  of  match-making.” 

But  that  is  nonsense.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
stories  which  George  Sand  wrote  when  the  Romantic  was 
beginning  in  order  to  perceive  that  her  principal  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  Movement  was,  indeed,  the  glorification 
of  free  love.  One  could  fill  a  whole  anthology  with 
excerpts  to  prove  the  point,  but  here  are  two  which  will 
suffice  : — 

Had  not  supreme  Providence,  which,  in  spite  of  man,  is  omnipresent, 
presided  over  this  union  ?  Each  of  the  lovers  was  necessary  to  the  other : 
Benedict  to  Valentine,  that  he  might  teach  her  the  emotions  without  which 
life  is  incomplete;  Valentine  to  Benedict,  that  she  might  import  peace 
and  consolation  into  a  stormy  and  tormented  life.  But  between  them  stood 
Society,  treating  their  choice  as  absurd,  guilty  and  impious.  Providence 
created  the  admirable  order  of  Nature;  men  have  destroyed  it.  Which 
is  to  be  held  to  blame? 

I  have  never  teased  my  imagination  either  to  kindle  in  my  breast 
the  sentiment  which  I  could  not  find  there  or  to  revive  the  sentiment  which 
had  become  extinct.  Nor  have  I  ever  imposed  constancy  upon  myself  as 
a  duty.  Where  I  have  felt  my  love  failing  I  have  admitted  the  fact 
without  shame  and  without  remorse,  and  have  obeyed  the  Providence 
which  attracted  me  elsewhere. 

That  clinches  it;  and  there  is  quite  as  much  of  the 
essence  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  these  declarations 
of  the  rights  of  lovers  as  in  Victor  Hugo’s  more  famous 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  dramatists. 
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By  The  Late  Heinrich  Gotthard  von  Treitschke 

(Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Barrett-Lennard.) 

Few  of  Lessing’s  utterances  are  inspired  by  more  intel¬ 
lectual  audacity  than  the  famous  proposition  that  a 
historian  is  fundamentally  incapable  of  writing  any  history 
save  that  of  his  own  time.  And  yet  this  opinion  has  fre¬ 
quently  proved  valueless,  such  are  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind.  He  who  describes  a  period  that  is  scarcely 
passed  is  himself  either  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  which 
obscure  his  freedom  of  vision,  or  he  has  outlived  its  ideals, 
in  which  case  he  is  generally  still  less  free  from  prejudice 
and  will  judge  its  errors  with  that  pitiless  rigour  created 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  own  faults.  We  observe  this  dual 
embarrassment  in  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  representative  of  the  latest  literary  epoch.  Lord 
Byron.  His  countrymen,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
group  of  fascinated  admirers,  pose  as  the  passionate 
defenders  of  their  national  moral  laws  when  they  mention 
him,  laws  upon  which  Byron  ruthlessly  made  war.  These 
domestic  affairs  do  r.ot  concern  us  Germans;  but  for  us, 
too,  a  calm  estimate  of  Byron  is  a  difficult  thing. 

The  effect  of  his  poetry  on  us  has  been  greater  than  on 
his  own  people.  His  dazzling  personality  filled  the  day¬ 
dreams  of  our  youth,  and  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  all 
circles  of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  their  adoration  of 
the  poet,  while  Willkomm’s  so-called  Life  of  Lord  Byron 
turned  the  heads  of  thousands  of  young  Germans.  The 
world  has  essentially  changed  since  then,  and  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  criticisms  of  Byron  which  we  hear  on  all  sides  remind 
us  of  the  barbarian’s  fury  finding  relief  in  the  destruction 
of  his  helpless  idol.  How  can  a  man  dispassionately  dis¬ 
cuss  the  poet  of  W eltsdwierz  when  he  is  obliged  to  own 
that  he  himself  sought  to  show  infallible  signs  of  genius 
in  the  tragic  Byronic  glance,  the  sarcastically  curled  lip, 
and  the  flowing  necktie  ? 
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Lord  Byron  owed  his  influence  to  his  defiance  of  the 
moral  standard  of  his  country,  and  judgment  of  him 
depends  entirely  on  the  question  whether  those  standards 
were  sufficiently  faulty  to  justify  the  violent  opposition  of 
an  individual.  To  judge  the  purity  of  the  morals  of  other 
nations  is  the  most  difficult  and  thankless  task  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  We  sit  in  judgment  upon  great  civilised  nations 
whose  very  existence  proves  their  right  to  be,  and  we 
measure  out  praise  and  blame  to  them  instead  of  accepting 
their  national  character  as  an  unalterable  fact,  and 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  conditions  that  created  it. 
Such  an  understanding  would  show  that  the  so-called 
national  virtues  and  national  faults  are  only  different  sides 
of  the  same  national  character.  We  find  in  England  a 
dogged,  almost  a  Jewish  tenacity  in  clinging  to  dogmatic 
tradition,  with  a  popular  moral  philosophy  which  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  bold,  practical  egotism  of  the  nation. 
The  scientific  expression  of  this  philosophy  has  passed 
through  many  phases  since  the  times  of  Bacon  and  Locke, 
down  to  the  Scottish  philosophers,  but  it  has  always  funda¬ 
mentally  regulated  all  questions  of  morality  by  a  standard 
of  utility.  And  notwithstanding  this  materialistic  nature 
of  English  teaching,  the  national  morality  has  long 
remained  pure,  because  of  its  healthy,  practical,  and  un¬ 
yielding  sense  of  right,  and,  above  all,  by  the  incomparable 
school  of  political  freedom  and  sense  of  duty  politically, 
which  has  preserved  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  con¬ 
ception  of  moral  standard.  The  strange  origin  of  the 
Reformation  gives  us  the  key  to  these  contradictions. 
Puritanism  had  by  its  powerful  intellectual  quality  trans¬ 
formed  Protestantism  (foisted  on  the  people  by  political 
means)  into  a  spiritual  possession  of  the  nation,  but  this 
severe  line  of  thought,  sternly  despising  the  world,  could 
never  entirely  satisfy  the  souls  of  a  strong  and  virile 
people.  The  opposition  of  old  English  worldliness  to 
puritanical  severity  can  be  traced  in  the  most  varied  forms 
throughout  English  literature,  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
days  when  Smollett  and  Fielding  began  their  campaign 
of  ridicule  of  Richardson’s  simpering  respectability. 
Byron  could  not  fight  conventionalities  without  incurring 
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extreme  condemnation,  and  to  understand  his  revolt  we 
must  first  understand  this  duality  in  the  ethics  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  conditions  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  Byron’s  day.  There  is  nothing  more  misleading 
than  Macaulay’s  statement  as  to  Byron’s  hesitation  between 
the  two  opposed  schools  of  poetry,  and  that  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  driven,  contrary  to  his  own  taste,  by  his  morbid 
thirst  for  praise  into  adopting  the  later  school.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  see  in  Byron  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  poet  who, 
while  sympathising  with  three  successive  schools  of  litera¬ 
ture,  retained  his  own  artistic  individuality.  His  taste  was 
formed  by  that  of  the  “  correct  ”  Pope ;  his  imagination 
was  fired  with  what  may  be  called  the  ideals  of  the  English 
Romantic  School,  while  he  himself  created  a  new  school 
far  surpassing  its  predecessors,  and  thus  became  the 
pioneer  of  the  most  modern  epoch  in  European  literature, 
introducing  an  element  of  a  boundless  personality  into  his 
poetry.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  study  the  development 
of  these  contradictions  in  the  poet. 

At  school  he  learned  with  his  contemporaries  to  regard 
the  poetry  of  Pope  as  the  highest  English  art,  and  tenderly 
clinging  to  the  most  insignificant  memories  of  his  Harrow 
life,  his  aesthetic  tastes  were  always  more  or  less  influenced 
by  his  boyhood’s  impressions.  There  was,  in  fact,  little 
affinity  between  Byron’s  genius  and  English  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  really  vigorous  work  of  this 
period  verges  on  what  the  Briton  of  to-day  seldom  or  never 
includes  in  his  idea  of  poetry,  the  novel,  dealing  with 
everyday  life  and  manners.  Tender  observation  of  the 
most  trifling  details  of  daily  life,  exact  and  truthful  charac¬ 
terisation,  were  the  justly  admired  attributes  of  English 
literature  beginning  w'ith  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe^  Addi¬ 
son’s  Spectator,  and  the  clever  novelists  of  the  second  half 
of  the  century.  Those  modest  works  gave  a  truer  reflection 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  and  were  richer  in  real  poetry 
than  the  pretentious  experiment  of  introducing  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  correct  verse  the  stilted  French  heroics.  But 
Byron’s  really  lyric  temperament  loftily  ignored  the  prose 
novel,  and  the  more  he  became  convinced  of  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  as  a  convincing  delineator  of  character  the  more  faith- 
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ful  he  was  to  Pope.  The  melody  of  the  versification,  the 
wit,  the  delight  in  picturesque  description,  were  akin  to  his 
own  genius,  and  his  satirical  gifts  in  portrayal  of  character 
attracted  him  to  this  “  prince  of  rhymes  and  great  poet 
of  the  intellect,”  who  not  only  shaped  his  creations  but 
also  observed  them.  If  dramatic  power  was  denied  Byron, 
he  consoled  himself  with  Pope’s  contempt  of  worthless 
applause.  He  maintained  that  the  poetry  of  his  day  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Pope  was  what  the  fantastic  splendour 
of  a  mosque  was  to  a  Doric  temple.  Byron  had  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  older  English  literature,  for 
Milton’s  puritanical  severity  repelled  him,  and  his  own 
immense  ambition  revolted  against  the  overwhelming 
greatness  of  Shakespeare.  His  contradictory  spirit  drove 
him  to  deny  the  pre-eminence  of  Shakespeare  and  to  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  Pope,  while  his  enemies  amongst  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  Romantic  school  united  in  praise  of 
Shakespearean  verse.  Fortunately  for  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  Byron  was  the  last  man  to  be  guided  by  aesthetic 
theory  in  his  writings.  He  was  not  one  of  those  reflective 
artists  who,  like  Milton  and  the  great  German  poets,  dazzle 
us  by  their  wonderful  originality  combined  with  an  ever- 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  clear  insight  into  the  rules  of 
art.  There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  poet  who  wrote  so 
easily  and  so  unconsciously;  a  child  of  the  hour,  he  dashed 
off  his  fiery  verses,  and  in  his  youth  at  least  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  his  own  creations.  He  brought  home 
from  his  early  travels  a  transcription  of  the  Ars  Poetica  of 
Horace,  upon  which  he  had  expended  much  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  gained  from  Pope,  and  a  large  number  of 
stanzas  in  Spenserean  verse,  which  refer  to  experiences  in 
foreign  lands.  His  Hints  from  Horace  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  now,  but  those  numerous  stanzas  written  on  board 
ship,  on  horseback,  in  the  woods  or  among  the  mountains, 
as  the  spirit  moved  him,  were  the  first  verses  of  Childe 
Harold.  When  he  reluctantly  printed  this  work,  and  was 
immediately  ranked  by  delighted  readers  with  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  nation,  it  was  evident  that  a  genuine  poet  may 
hold  fast  his  theories,  but  never  bind  his  imagination,  for 
a  real  poet  can  only  reflect  the  ideas  of  his  own  time.  The 
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period,  however,  which  -Byron’s  fancy  unconsciously 
depicted  was  filled  by  thoughts  of  the  Romantic  time. 
German  poetry,  which  owes  so  much  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  the  temper  of  Sterne,  repaid  its  masters  in  full  measure, 
for  English  literature  was  then  influenced  by  our  classical 
and  romantic  schools. 

English  lyric  poets  owe  much  to  Goethe,  by  whom  they 
were  taught  to  love  and  understand  nature,  and  as  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  songs  were  cast  in  the  mould  of  Ger¬ 
man  folk  songs,  so  did  Macpherson’s  Ossian  and 
numerous  collections  of  Irish  legends,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
comparable  old  English  ballads,  open  up  to  Britons  their 
national  poetical  treasures  of  earlier  times.  The  armchair 
poet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  knowledge  of  nature 
was  confined  to  the  neat  yew  hedge  of  his  own  garden,  was 
no  longer  heard,  but  the  voice  of  the  robust  wanderer 
who  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  of  open-air  life.  Earth’s 
beauty  was  no  longer  told  in  laborious  descriptions,  but 
shown  in  poetical  pictures  that  revealed  the  soul  of  the 
poet  in  an  almost  pantheistic  cult  of  nature.  With  this 
newly  awakened  appreciation  of  nature  the  romantic  sense 
of  the  time  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  strongholds, 
reviving  the  splendour  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Childe 
Harold  bears  traces  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time. 
In  this  romantic  epic  we  find  again  the  nature  worship  of 
the  Lake  School,  but  of  a  higher  and  more  ardent  tone, 
and  that  delight  in  gorgeous  description  which  was  ever 
Byron’s  predominant  gift.  “  Description  is  my  forte,”  he 
often  declared.  Were  not  those  wildly  beautiful  passages 
about  deeds  of  the  Greek  mountain  tribes  pervaded  by  the 
same  romantic  feeling  which  breathed  in  Walter  Scott’s 
Lady  of  the  Label  We  feel  assured  that  Childe  Harold 
became  the  guide  for  the  grand  tour  of  modern  travellers. 
Those  places  in  Europe  which  were  praised  in  Byron’s 
verse  have  ever  since  been  the  goal  of  innumerable  pil¬ 
grims,  so  closely  did  the  poet  share  the  taste  of  his  day. 

Was  it,  indeed,  fear  of  the  superior  descriptive  powers 
of  the  young  poet  that  induced  Walter  Scott  to  refrain 
from  writing  in  metric  verse  after  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold}  Was  it,  indeed,  merely  annoyance  and  not  the 
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consciousness  of  a  fundamentally  ineradicable  hostility 
which  was  responsible  for  that  pitiless  satire,  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers^  which  Byron  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  hurled  at  the  English  romanticists?  The 
English  writers,  like  the  'Germans,  sought  their  ideals  in 
the  past,  and  it  was  not  accidental  that  Walter  Scott 
remained  throughout  his  life  an  incorrigible  Tory.  Byron 
— as  a  revolutionist — raised  his  voice  against  the  flight 
into  the  past  of  these  “  stay-at-home  minstrels  ”  with  all 
the  daring  and  spirit  of  a  modern  thinker.  The  unprece¬ 
dented  audacity  with  which  Byron  introduced  his  own 
personality  into  his  poems  was  the  first  modern  poetical 
expression  of  a  genuinely  modern  inclination  which  had 
long  been  prevalent  among  the  younger  generation.  In 
Byron  a  poet  appeared  whose  ego  defied  the  world  with 
hatred  and  scorn.  Thus  Byron  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
W eltschmcrz  poetry  in  all  languages. 

The  world  is  drunk  now  with  insipidity.  In  such  super- 
intelligent  times  it  seems  superfluous  to  mention  the 
trivial  fact  that  W eltschmcrz  was  a  disease.  The  noble 
simplicity  of  the  old  school  would  surely  have  turned 
in  disgust  from  the  individual’s  defiance  of  law,  and 
Niebuhr’s  Roman  opinion  was  right  in  refusing  to  recog¬ 
nise  in  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  anything  but  the 
most  crass  egoism.  But  is  not  our  modern  education, 
are  not  all  our  habitual  inclinations  and  ideas  exactly 
calculated  of  necessity  to  engender  just -such  a  morbid 
condition?  Let  a  man  stick  absolutely  to  the  truth  and 
see  whether  he  will  be  tolerated  in  a  society  whose  daily 
round  consists  in  a  multiplicity  of  conventional  falsehoods 
of  which  the  heart  takes  no  cognisance.  We  no  longer 
accept  the  old,  simple  faith  that  we  are  members  of  our 
State,  and  unlike  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  no  longer 
stands  as  a  barrier  between  us  and  our  self-indulgence. 
Modern  education  boasts  that  it  teaches  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  the  boundless  claims  of  the  individual  as  the  axis  of 
the  world.  If  we,  in  spite  of  this  teaching,  humbly  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  history,  it  is  not 
from  obedience,  but  in  consequence  of  study  and  training. 
Let  every  man  endeavour  to  preserve  his  own  moral  purity 
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in  the  stress  of  modern  life.  The  law  of  Society  which 
forgives  one  sex  everything,  while  it  condemns  the  other, 
is  not  a  law  of  nature.  Let  every  man  seek  to  retain  his 
sincerity,  and  see  if  he  yet  be  tolerated  in  a  world  made 
up  of  a  thousand  conventional  lies;  it  is  not  natural  for 
millions  of  lips  to  acknowledge  a  faith  of  which  the  heart 
knows  nothing.  It  cannot,  however,  be  natural  that  in 
the  present  day  for  many  of  the  best  of  us  life  should  still 
be  made  up  of  that  same  struggle  for  existence  which  was 
its  initial  condition  at  a  time  when  man  had  not  so 
thoroughly  established  himself  on  the  scene.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  possible  for  the  educated  classes  to  show  a 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  those  in  a  lower 
position,  without  at  the  same  time  sinking  to  their  level 
of  coarse  vulgarity ;  but  it  cannot  be  natural  that  multitudes 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  should  turn  aside  in  feeble 
derision  from  all  the  things  that  seem  to  us  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  In  a  world  full  of  these  contradictions  only 
cold-blooded  natures  and  born  Philistines  attain  to  calm 
renunciation  without  a  struggle.  Thank  God  the  poetry 
of  W elischmerz  did  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  modern 
civilisation,  though  it  reflected  one  side  of  our  culture 
which  we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  without  destroying 
modern  existence  itself.  The  youth  of  that  time  knew 
full  well  why  they  applauded  Manfred,  for  modern  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  unhappy  man  who,  even  in 
death,  turned  alike  from  Abbot  and  devil,  and  perished 
a  “  self-destroyer.”  The  young  generation  of  poets  w'as 
filled  with  unbounded  ambition,  and  the  aged  Goethe 
summed  up  his  successors  to  a  nicety  when  he  compared 
them  to  knights  who  in  order  to  surpass  their  predecessors 
sought  applause  outside  the  lists.  But  something  new 
was  attained  by  this  supercilious  young  generation  when 
Byron  boldly  gave  expression  to  the  arrogance  wLich  con¬ 
sumed  it.  We  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  poetry  of 
W eltschmerz  there  is  an  immortal  quality  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  sympton  of  disease  in  an  excitable 
epoch.  In  Byron’s  poems,  side  by  side  with  vague 
lamentations  of  feverish  unrest  which  “  wants  to  escape 
from  itself,”  there  rings  a  genuine  note  of  profound  regret 
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for  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  greatness,  an  everlasting  pain 
which  has  gnawed  at  the  hearts  of  poets  of  all  times,  even 
in  the  sublime  repose  of  Sophocles.  We  at  least  should  not 
regret  that  some  of  the  feeble,  pious  works  of  the  latest 
English  literature  were  infected  by  the  “  blight  of  life,  by 
the  thoughts  ”  which  fill  some  of  Byron’s  poems. 

The  sure  instinct  of  public  opinion  has  always  recog¬ 
nised  Byron  himself  in  his  heroes,  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara. 
There  never  was  a  poet  whose  creations  were  so  subjective, 
nor  an  artist  so  incapable  of  understanding  a  foreign  point 
of  view.  And  this  was  his  tone  in  all  of  his  earlier  poems, 
the  mystic  adorned  “  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
faults,”  the  idol  of  women,  the  enemy  of  the  world  which 
abused  and  banished  him,  and  which  he  repeatedly 
shocked  and  put  to  shame.  There  is  a  superficial  like¬ 
ness  between  these  Byronic  heroes  and  the  noble-minded, 
sentimental  rascals  in  bad  novels,  but  the  obstinate  self- 
consciousness  and  the  manner  in  which  he  scoffs  at  his 
own  feelings  is  characteristic  of  the  man  himself.  The 
revelling  in  two  contradictory  emotions,  and  the  wish  to 
be  “  thorough  and  burned,”  to  yield  himself  to  sorrow, 
and  yet  to  scoff  at  himself  for  it,  was  it  not  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  desires  of  the  modern  man?  There  is  a 
restless  seeking  after  fresh  excitement  and  continual 
nervous  effort  apparent  in  our  most  trifling  habits,  even 
as  the  use  of  narcotics  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
present  time.  Irritable  and  sensitive  beyond  measure, 
the  modern  mind  is  open  to  a  thousand  impressions  which 
a  more  robust  age  could  not  comprehend,  and  all  these 
numerous  fancies  jostle  and  chase  one  another,  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  divided  and  transitory  feelings, 
so  swift  that  were  an  ancient  Greek  to  overhear  a  conversa¬ 
tion  of  to-day  he  would  be  left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 
This  restless  diversity  of  emotions  in  Byron  is  a  phase 
of  our  thought  to-day. 

But  poetry  should  have  a  higher  object  than  merely 
to  give  a  realistic  picture  of  truth.  The  sudden  change 
from  grief,  from  enthusiasm  to  bitter  scorn,  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  its  effect  in  certain  cases,  but  when  it  becomes  the 
motif  of  poetry  it  is  destructive  of  poetry,  for  the  essence 
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of  all  poetry  is  as  Goethe  says  in  those  beautiful  words  in 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen^  “  What  makes  a  poet  ?  A  warm 
heart  filled  with  one  feeling.” 

According  to  Schlegel  and  the  admissions  of  thousands 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  highest  vocation  of  man  and 
the  highest  achievement  of  mankind  lay  in  the  creation 
of  the  poet.  Here  was  a  man  of  position  and  a  poet  en¬ 
joying  all  the  pleasures  of  his  station,  who  was  exhaust¬ 
ing  his  heart  with  passion  and  his  brain  with  rhymes. 

The  perfect  man  craved  for  by  Romance  had,  indeed, 
appeared,  but  his  mighty  stride  far  outstripped  and  out¬ 
stepped  the  limits  of  Romanticism,  and  his  revolutionary 
wrath  was  directed  against  the  defects  of  society  while 
he  pointed  in  joyful  prediction  to  the  coming  time  “  when 
the  world  will  be  free.” 

By  means  of  a  fantastic  setting  and  an  affectation  of 
mystery  in  which  he  enveloped  his  sentimental  heroes, 
Byron  contrived  to  conceal  their  inherent  weakness  from 
his  contemporaries,  and,  after  all,  who  looks  for  sharply 
defined  delineations  of  character  in  an  epic  poem?  But 
the  one  really  immortal  work  of  Byron,  the  work  w'hich 
will  continue  to  charm  and  delight  all  future  generations, 
as  it  has  charmed  and  delighted  those  of  our  own  day,  is 
“  that  darkest  memorial  of  abandoned  humanity,”  that 
profligate  publication  which  even  such  a  Whig  organ  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review  incontinently  condemned,  and 
English  historians  hardly  dare  to  mention,  and  which, 
according  to  Byron’s  own  prophecy,  found  it  harder  to 
enter  through  the  parlour-doorway  of  an  English  home 
than  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle — Don 
J  2ian. 

For  ourselves,  at  any  rate,  we  should  be  well  content 
if  the  more  recent  English  literature,  so  tamely  pious, 
so  smugly  at  peace  with  God  and  all  men,  could  be  some¬ 
what  more  “  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,” 
that  “  mildew  ”  of  life  that  permeates  the  poems  of  Byron. 
We  can  never  cease  to  admire  the  poet,  broken  in  health 
and  dejected  in  mind  by  constant  battling  with  public 
opinion,  who  in  the  evening  of  his  life  attained  such  per¬ 
fection  of  form  in  its  pure  and  radiant  genius  in  which 
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he  gives  free  play  to  his  humour.  We  were  offended 
by  his  misanthropy  when  he  disguised  himself  in  the  garb 
of  his  criminal  characters  in  his  first  works;  but  here  all 
the  bitterness  which  weighed  down  his  heart  was  evident 
in  the  haughty  tone  of  the  humorous  epic  when  he  said : 
“If  people  fail  to  see  the  moral  of  my  poem  it  is  their 
own  fault.”  Macaulay’s  opinion  that  Byron’s  poetic  power 
was  failing  was  not  accepted  in  Germany,  where,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  held  to  be  at  its  zenith.  Carping  critics 
discovered  moral  and  aesthetic  faults  in  Don  Juan  in  all 
directions,  but  as  a  whole  it  remains  a  work  of  harmonious 
beauty,  so  entirely  a  creation  of  necessity  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  condemn  it  without  denying  the  poet’s  own 
right  to  existence. 

Byron  knew  his  power.  A  genuine  artist  loves  his 
tools,  he  proudly  cried,  deriding  the  “prosaic”  who  made 
shift  with  blank  verse  while  he  wrote  his  own  poems  in 
stanzas.  The  sweetness  of  these  melodious  verses  em¬ 
phasise  the  passionate  w'armth,  the  rich  colouring,  the 
sensuous  freshness  of  the  narrative  as  well  as  the  seductive 
effect  on  the  immature  mind.  In  this  artistic  form  the 
poet,  a  master  of  language,  charms  us  by  the  prodigal 
wealth  of  fantastic  imagery.  Strange  interlacing  of  words, 
Greek,  Latin  quotations,  allusions  of  all  kinds  had  to  be 
adapted  to  the  stanza,  until  the  intentional  profuseness  of 
style  makes  way  for  descriptions  of  antique  simplicity, 
such  as  the  well-known  line,  “  The  mountains  look  on 
Marathon.”  and  “  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.”  But 
Byron  cannot  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
he  could  never  understand  the  tranquil  happiness  of  the 
passionless  soul.  As  far  as  he  did  understand  human 
life  he  portrayed  all  its  phases  in  Don  Juan.  At  one 
time  he  pictures  with  cynical  crudity  the  cannibalism  of 
the  starving,  then  with  the  delight  of  a  Faun  indulges  in 
trivial  sensuousness,  and  again  raises  us  to  the  heights  of 
passion,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  problems 
of  the  world.  We  are  often  stirred  to  impatience  when 
the  reflections  and  satirical  attacks,  like  a  rank  under¬ 
growth  of  weeds,  threaten  to  choke  the  way  to  the  point 
of  the  fable,  and  when  the  splendour  of  the  descriptions 
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does  not  always  repay  us  for  their  diffuseness.  But  in  the 
end  our  aesthetic  objections  are  overcome  by  the  dazzling 
personality  of  the  poet,  whose  right  it  is  in  comic  epic  to 
obtrude  himself  vigorously.  We  are  met  with  a  richness 
of  ideas  and  with  a  highly  cultivated  and,  above  all,  a 
free  spirit  which  seeks  its  own  course  far  from  the  beaten 
track  of  good  society.  The  incomparably  easy  and  uncon¬ 
strained  style  of  narration  is  in  itself  a  loud  protest  against 
all  anomaly  and  affectation.  Women  are  more  affected 
by  the  pitiless  truth  of  this  poem  than  by  its  boldness. 
The  poet  is  here  a  “  Columbus  on  the  sea  of  morality,” 
and  uncovers  the  secret  depths  of  the  human  soul  to  which 
the  fiction  of  his  own  country  had  never  dared  descend. 

But  what  was  it  in  modern  society  which  roused  Byron’s 
antagonism?  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  which  he  so  cuttingly  describes  in  Don 
Juan: — 

In  the  times  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners,  manners  now  make  men. 

Byron  was  made  to  feel  in  his  own  person  all  the  tyranny 
of  conventional  laws  when  he,  a  peer  of  England,  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  independent  positions  a  man 
can  be  born  to,  was  exiled  from  his  native  land  without  any 
tangible  charge  or  a  hearing  given  him.  Byron  himself 
gives  a  striking  description  of  the  fact  in  the  following 
words:  “  Fashion,  the  tyrant  of  society,  first  petted  him 
and  then,  tired  of  its  toy,  cast  it  aside.” 

In  his  rage  he  turned  against  his  own  country  and  piti¬ 
lessly  tore  the  veil  off  the  respectable  manners  which  had 
hidden  the  frivolity  of  the  capital  and  covered  the  pecca¬ 
dilloes  of  Piccadilly.  But  his  heart  was  not  entirely  in 
this  war  against  society.  This  daring  spirit  was  free  from 
one  vice,  the  ugliest  of  his  country,  that  unctuous  hypocrisy 
which  flourishes  so  profusely  in  England  known  as  cant. 
He  wished  for  forty-parson  power  to  sing  the  praises  of 
hypocrisy.  Byron’s  mockery,  like  Voltaire’s,  is  often 
trifling,  but  let  us  acknowledge  that  in  the  literature  of 
Christian  nations  mockery  is  a  necessary  evil. 

“  Byron  was  born  for  opposition,”  such  was  his  own 
opinion,  and  he  certainly  exhibited  an  untiring  opposition 
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to  those  fables  convenues  of  his  country,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  An  outcast  from  his  own  country,  like  a 
fallen  idol,  he  sneered  maliciously  at  the  celebrities  of 
English  history,  sparing  neither  the  Virgin  Queen  nor  the 
victor  of  Waterloo. 

We  cannot  judge  of  Byron’s  antagonism  to  English 
society  by  present  conditions,  which  are  incomparably 
more  peaceful.  When  all  the  world  was  acclaiming  the 
most  indefatigable  and  invincible  of  Napoleon’s  enemies 
England  was  in  reality  an  unhappy  land,  torn  by  dissen¬ 
sion.  Never  before  was  this  country’s  old  sin  against  the 
lower  orders,  the  sweating  system,  so  much  in  force. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  last  remnant  of  small 
landowners  had  been  sold  up ;  the  selfishness  of  the  large 
landowners,  the  landed  interest,  knew  only  one  cry — rent, 
rent,  rent.  The  Corn  Duty  was  raised,  and  with  it  the 
price  of  grain  rose  higher  and  higher.  The  people  were 
in  an  alarming  state  of  ferment.  Daring  demagogues 
brooded  over  the  social  question.  The  moneyed  classes 
preached  the  hard  doctrine  of  Malthus  to  the  distressed 
people  :  “  No  one  has  a  right  to  beget  children  who  cannot 
feed  them,”  a  simple  truth  of  political  economy,  but  at 
such  time  it  was  a  hollow  mockery.  All  the  more  eagerly 
did  Byron  take  the  part  of  the  weak,  and  faithfully  re¬ 
peated  the  party  charges  against  “  Pitt,  the  great-hearted 
Minister  who  gratuitously  ruined  Great  Britain.”  The 
condition  of  the  country  gave  ample  scope  for  righteous 
satire.  It  was  not  poetical  exaggeration  but  the  naked 
truth  when  Byron  wrote  : — 

The  land-self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Even  in  those  torpid  years  the  indestructible  energy  of 
the  English  people  brought  forth  the  healthy  germs  of  a 
new  political  development  resulting  in  Parliamentary 
reform,  leading  up  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and 
Free  Trade.  Byron’s  restless  temperament  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  taking  part  in  the  insignificant  and  tedious  busi¬ 
ness  of  reform.  How  much  more  attractive  was  it  for  this 
youth  to  roam  unfettered,  like  many  another  freelance 
among  his  countrymen,  as  an  apostle  of  freedom  amid  the 
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hot-blooded  people  of  the  South  !  In  the  political  history 
of  his  own  country  Byron  had  no  place,  and  in  English 
literature  his  appearance  was  meteoric,  while  in  the 
political  and  literary  development  of  the  Continent  he 
plays  an  important  and  definite  part.  His  English  com¬ 
peers  disliked  in  him  not  only  the  Freethinker  and 
Radical  but  particularly  the  Englishman  who  faithlessly 
adopted  foreign  customs  and  ideas.  Since  that  time  the 
English  have  adopted  Continental  customs  to  an 
astonishing  degree. 

Well  may  the  present  generation  smile  when  it  recalls 
the  lively  sympathy  with  which  the  preceding  generation 
regarded  massacres  of  Creoles,  mutinies  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  and  a  more  than  doubtful  rising  of  a  barbarous 
people  in  the  East  while  wholly  oblivious  of  the  miseries 
prevailing  in  their  native  land.  Yet  everywhere,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  blundering,  the  great  soul  of  our  people 
shines  forth.  It  proved  itself  in  that  immature  cosmo¬ 
politanism  of  the  unselfish,  benevolent  disposition  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  humane,  and  displayed  itself  in 
the  natural  longing  of  the  people  for  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  political  energy  denied  them  by  the  narrow 
limitations  of  their  native  land.  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  broken  by  those  very  revolutions,  uncer¬ 
tain  and  vague  as  they  were.  It  is  known  how  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  three  Eastern  Powers  was  at  last  broken  by 
the  effect  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  struggle  of  modern  liberalism  was 
common  to  the  educated  nations  extended  as  far  as 
Hungary  and  Russia,  and  this  necessary  spirit  of  unrest 
grew  till  it  took  possession  also  of  the  slower-moving 
peoples  in  1830  and  1848. 

These  revolutionary  ideas  were  furthered  by  no  other 
one  man:  so  much  as  by  Lord  Byron,  after  Canning  had 
made  his  England  the  great  protector  of  conspirators. 
Philhellenism  was  represented  at  that  date  so  brilliantly 
by  no  other  man.  When  Byron  made  his  first  pilgrimage  to 
the  mysterious  Court  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  saw  the  Suliots 
dancing  round  their  nocturnal  fires  to  the  sound  of  the 
timbrels,  the  thought  of  a  Greek  rising,  which  had  never 
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been  quite  dead  in  the  souls  there,  became  a  living  thought 
to  him.  Even  Milton  had  long  ago  foretold  it  with  pro¬ 
phetic  confidence,  and  the  noble  Fenelon  also  had 
dreamed  of  the  awakening  of  the  Greeks.  Still,  while  no 
one  ventured  yet  to  hope  for  the  realisation  of  this  dream, 
Byron  wished  the  Cyclades  their  freedom  and  dominion 
over  the  Attic  Demos  when  he  wrote  The  Corsair  in 
January,  1814.  Five  years  later  he  again  sang  of  the 
glories  of  the  land  where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung, 
and  troubled  the  stubborn  slumber  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
resounding  call : — 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

He  lapsed  into  angry  silence,  seeing  that  this  servile 
people  did  not  seem  to  be  roused  out  of  their  sluggish¬ 
ness  : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine. 

Still  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  name  of  Greece 
would  yet  become  “  an  awakening  call  to  the  world.” 

And  now,  at  last,  the  time  was  ripe.  Here  was  a  poet 
whose  aesthetic  performances  the  world  admired,  who 
derided  weak  gallantry  and  travelled  in  foreign  lands  that 
he  might  rejoice  in  the  actual  life  of  the  people,  and  to 
visit  with  reverence  the  scenes  of  their  great  deeds. 
Laughing  like  a  rude  peasant,  he  passed  the  galleries  filled 
with  the  masterpieces  of  art,  only  occasionally  delighting 
in  a  picture  for  the  sake  of  its  subject  of  human  value. 
While  the  great  German  poet  asked  with  due  thought 
whether  Napoleon  might  be  regarded  as  a  productive  man, 
Byron  declared,  to  the  horror  of  the  beaux  espriis  :  “  I  will 
do  something  more  for  humanity  than  write  verses.” 

The  struggle  for  freedom  seemed  to  him  man’s  highest 
aim.  He  cherished  plans  to  cross  the  ocean  and  aid  in 
the  civil  war  of  the  Creoles.  Then  he  took  part  in  the 
rising  of  the  Italians,  but  the  Battle  of  Rieti  brought  the 
Neapolitan  Revolution  to  an  inglorious  downfall.  The 
poet  became  weary  of  concealing  in  his  house  the  useless 
weapons  of  the  Italian  patriots,  of  conducting  in  Vienna 
and  Ravenna  the  ineffective  resistance  to  the  Austrian 
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police,  and  of  listening  to  the  unfruitful  counsels  of  the 
secret  society  which  to  the  Englishman,  with  his  political 
sense,  must  have  seemed  ridiculous.  How  different  was 
the  steadfast,  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  mind 
of  the  poet  thirsting  for  deeds  a  favourable  destiny  held 
a  more  splendid  goal  before  him  than  anything  his  muse 
could  have  conceived  in  its  most  sublime  moments.  He 
would  die  the  death  of  the  warriors  in  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom;  the  theme  of  his  song,  he  would  end,  as  Chamisso 
sang  of  him,  “  The  pupil  of  Camenae  and  Ares.” 

When,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  led  his  little  army 
across  to  Missolonghi,  was  he  not  himself  one  of  these 
sea  kings  of  his  early  songs,  who,  trusting  to  no  other 
than  to  their  own  strength,  replaced  the  old  order  of  a 
slothful  world  with  peace  ?  How  manly  was  he  in  shaking 
off  the  sorrows  that  were  oppressing  him.  “  I  have  no 
stupid  poetic  material  about  me,  such  things  only  belong 
to  rhyme.”  Like  th0  true  son  of  a  people  born  to  rule, 
he  disciplined  the  unruly  hordes  of  the  Greeks,  kindled  the 
tardy  to  action,  and  made  the  savagery  of  war  give  place 
to  methods  of  humanity.  Scarcely  had  the  thrilling  notes 
of  his  last  song  died  away  : 

The  sword,  the  banner  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see; 

The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 

Was  not  more  free ! 

than  the  poet’s  prophetic  words  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
Spartan  was  carried  home  on  his  shield.  The  theo¬ 
logians  in  their  miserable  self-complacency  raised  a  loud 
outcry  over  his  death  in  spiritual  darkness,  and  the 
stubborn  hardness  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  country  denied 
him  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  No  one  who  has  a 
heart  for  real  human  greatness  but  admits  that  a  death 
so  noble  fully  atoned  for  the  life,  however  erring  it  may 
have  been. 

The  scales  of  criticism  still  hang  at  the  same  level. 

Very  deeply,  more  deeply  than  Englishmen  of  to-day 
would  confess,  has  Byron  influenced  modern  thought. 
Mischievous  as  were  his  acts,  the  benefits  which  he  con¬ 
ferred  were  equally  great.  He  carried  out  what  was  neces- 
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sary  in  revolutionising  European  literature  by  inspiring  it 
with  the  modern  spirit.  Not  only  did  he  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  heart,  for  freedom  against  the  pressure  of 
false  custom  in  our  fettered  countries,  but  in  the  decades 
that  followed  he  helped  to  spoil  the  later  poets,  for  they 
not  only  imitated  his  immortal  works  but  they  also  imitated 
his  mortal  weaknesses,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  life. 
Good  nature  is  appeased  in  saying,  “  Why  not  let  the 
misdeeds  of  the  man  pass  into  oblivion,  since  his  golden 
thoughts  still  delight  us.^”  Even  Hermann  Grimm,  to 
whom  I  in  no  way  impute  any  kindly  weakness,  says  in 
his  fine  essay  on  Byron  :  “  He  is  a  poet  to  us,  nothing 
more;  his  works  are  on  a  higher  level.”  I  doubt  whether 
the  purely  aesthetic  consideration  of  a  work  of  art  can 
be  altogether  successful  if  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  highly  endowed  person  who  is  by  God’s  grace 
a  true  artist.  History  does  not  quite  exercise  such  in¬ 
dulgence.  All  that  has  been  a  power  among  men  is 
subject  to  its  verdict.  It  is  willingly  silent,  therefore,  on 
the  human  failings  of  those  whom  the  world  only  knows 
as  poets  and  thinkers,  but  if  the  person  has  become  a 
seductive  example  to  a  whole  race  then  the  historian  must 
not  shrink  from  the  sad  duty  of  speaking  also  about  the 
private  life  w'hich  he  would  otherwise  gladly  leave  to  the 
investigations  of  the  man  with  the  muck  rake. 


GHAZI  MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  PASHA: 

His  Career,  Power  and  Achievements 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 

In  many  ways  Ghazi  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  is  the  most  interesting 
personality  who  has  come  into  prominence  since  the  war. 
With  a  name  hardly  known  outside  Turkey  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice,  his  already  locally  accepted  honesty, 
patriotism  and  military  skill  were  by  then  responsible  for 
a  reputation  subsequently  enabling  him  to  convert  what 
appeared  to  be  a  final  defeat  into  a  relatively  far-reaching 
victory,  and  to  secure  the  replacement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  by  that  of  Lausanne.  In  view  of  this  fundamental 
reversal  of  the  once  situation,  of  the  recent  and  all- 
important  step  of  the  President  in  visiting  Constantinople 
after  an  absence  of  over  eight  years,  and  of  the  more  or 
less  new  departure,  indicated  by  the  electoral  suppression 
of  all  opposition  throughout  the  country,  no  apology  seems 
necessary  for  referring  to  the  personality  and  earlier  career 
of  a  man  only  recently  sufficiently  important  to  attract 
attention,  for  discussing  the  policy  inaugurated  by  this 
remarkable  leader,  and  for  examining  the  results  of  a 
regime  the  details  of  which  are  not  always  understood  in 
the  Western  world. 

Born  forty-seven  years  ago,  Mustapha  Kemal  is  of 
medium  height  and  thick-set  build,  and  he  has  deep-sunk, 
keen,  blue-grey  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  prominent, 
somewhat  pointed  chin.  His  brushed-back  hair  is  brown: 
he  wears  a  close-cropped  moustache,  and,  whether  in 
uniform  or  plain  clothes,  he  is  always  clean  and  smart. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  many  other  more  important  activi¬ 
ties,  he  takes  a  considerable  interest  in  his  personal 
appearance,  and  rumour  has  it  that  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Constantinople  the  President  sent  a  special  representa¬ 
tive  to  London  and  Paris  with  the  principal  object  of 
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obtaining  for  him  luggage,  clothing  and  jewellery  of  the 
latest  styles.  The  President  talks  little  unless  he  is 
really  interested,  he  smokes  countless  cigarettes,  and  he 
is  an  energetic  worker.  With  rather  an  abrupt  manner, 
probably  intended  to  cover  his  lack  of  knowledge  on  many 
points  and  to  carry  his  opinion  with  subordinates  and 
acquaintances,  Mustapha  Kemal  speaks  French,  but  when 
it  becomes  a  question  of  argument  force  rather  than  reason 
predominates,  and  he  is  sometimes  wont  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties  by  appearing  to  refer  awkward  questions  to  others. 
He  is  brave  and  patriotic  to  the  last  degree,  but  perhaps 
the  President’s  most  outstanding  characteristics  are  self- 
confidence  and  conceit,  which  in  earlier  days  led  to  quarrels 
with  his  superiors,  and  which  now  amount  to  obstinacy. 
And,  lastly,  he  has  great  vitality,  persevering  energy  and 
marked  driving  power;  he  has  the  capacity  for  looking 
after  and  making  himself  popular  with  his  troops,  and, 
once  committed  to  an  enterprise,  he  knows  no  such  thing 
as  fear  or  withdrawal. 

Whilst  Mustapha  Kemal  is  widely  believed  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life,  he  remained  in  Anatolia  from  May, 
1919,  until  he  visited  Constantinople  this  summer,  and 
he  lives  the  remote  life  engendered  by  his  residence  at 
Tchan-Kaya,  a  suburb  of  Angora.  In  January,  1923,  and 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  had 
serious  respect,  and  who  accompanied  him  to  the  new 
capital,  the  President  married  Latife  Hanoum,  the 
daughter  of  Muammer  Bey,  a  prosperous  Smyrna  mer¬ 
chant,  in  whose  house  he  (the  President)  had  stayed  by 
her  invitation  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  debacle  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn.  Her  Excellency,  then  only  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  speaks  English,  French  and  German.  She 
was  educated  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  private  and  of  which  nothing  was  known 
in  advance,  took  place  shortly  after  the  bride’s  return  from 
Western  Europe.  Latife  Hanoum,  who  has  an  attractive 
personality  and  a  vivacious  manner,  is  a  prominent  advo¬ 
cate  of  women’s  causes,  and  she  followed  the  work  of  her 
husband  with  the  closest  attention  and  interest.  The 
President  divorced  her  in  August,  1925.  No  official  reason 
was  given  for  this  action,  but  it  is  widely  reported  that 
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Mustapha  Kemal  had  grown  tired  of  the  activities  of  a 
woman  who,  he  considered,  showed  too  great  a  desire  to 
mix  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  There  were  no 
children  of  the  marriage.  Mustapha  Kemal  has  not 
acquired  a  second  wife,  and  the  divorced  lady  is  reported 
to  have  returned  to  her  parents  in  Smyrna,  whither,  pre¬ 
sumably,  her  life  and  movements  are  more  or  less  closely 
reported  to  headquarters. 

Born  of  a  humble  Mohammedan  family  at  Salonica,  the 
future  ruler  almost  immediately  showed  his  independence, 
for,  having  been  intended  by  his  mother  for  education  as 
a  future  khoja,  he  admired  the  uniforms  of  the  then  im¬ 
portant  Turkish  garrison  of  his  native  town,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  local  military  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Military 
College  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  his  comrades,  subsequently,  I  believe,  graduating  at  the 
Military  Academy  or  Staff  College,  at  that  period  attended 
by  selected  officers  directly  after  they  had  secured  their 
commissions.  Politically  speaking,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople  Kemal  was  hostile  to  Abdul 
Hamid’s  regime,  and  in  1904  he  was  banished  to  Syria. 
With  a  brief  interval  stolen  at  his  native  city,  he  spent 
some  time  at  Damascus  and  Jaffa,  being  promoted  back  to 
Salonica  in  1907.  Here  he  seems  to  have  held  a  minor 
appointment  upon  the  staff  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  and 
here,  although  he  was  never  one  of  its  strongest  sup¬ 
porters,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  shortly  before  the  revolution  of  July,  1908. 
But  Kemal  Bey  was  opposed  to  and  more  advanced  than 
the  majority  of  Young  Turks,  and  from  1909  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  played  the  role  of  an  armv 
officer.  In  1910  he  attended  the  French  manoeuvres,  he 
fought  against  the  Italians  in  Tripoli,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  he  returned  to  Europe 
during  the  first  Balkan  War.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Staff  to  the  then  new  Gallipoli  Army  Corps  (in  which 
position  he  acquired  knowledge  of  great  future  value  to 
him),  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  and,  after  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  peace  with  Bulgaria  towards  the  end  of 
1913,  he  went  to  Sofia  as  Turkish  Military  Attache. 
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The  period  of  the  World  War  was  of  weighty  importance 
in  the  career  of  the  now  national  hero.  He  is  widely  known 
to  have  been  averse  to  the  entry  of  Turkey  on  the  side  of 
the  Central  Powers,  and  to  have  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  subsequent  complete  control  of  the  Ottoman  forces  by 
the  Germans.  Nevertheless,  once  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  had  committed  itself  the  new  President 
fought  loyally  for  his  country.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  dis¬ 
like  of  and  unpopularity  with  Enver  Pasha  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  headquarters,  Mustapha  Kemal  resigned  his 
post  at  Sofia  in  the  early  winter  of  1914  and  obtained  a 
command  in  Thrace  and  afterwards  at  the  Dardanelles. 
Here  he  secured  his  first  chance  of  becoming  really  great, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  British  landing  at  Suvla  Kemal  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Turkish  position 
and  therefore  for  the  safety  of  the  Straits.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
his  banishment,  Enver  and  his  pro-German  gang  appointed 
their  opponent  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  on  the 
Caucasian  front,  where  he  managed  temporarily  to  hold 
up  the  Russian  advance.  But  he  continued  to  quarrel  with 
his  Turkish  and  German  superiors  in  connection  with  the 
various  posts  which  he  held,  and  he  was  sent  as  a  member 
of  the  suite  of  the  then  heir-apparent.  Prince  Vahed- 
Eddin,  who  made  a  prolonged  tour  in  Central  Europe 
towards  the  end  oT  1917.  After  the  succession  of  that 
personage  to  the  throne  in  the  following  July,  and  when 
Mustapha  Kemal  had  cut  short  a  very  necessary  cure  at 
Carlsbad,  he  once  more  took  over  the  command  of  an 
army  corps  on  the  Palestine  front.  There  were  further 
disagreements  wdth  the  authorities,  he  rightly  favoured  a 
■policy  of  withdrawal,  which  was  not  at  first  acceptable  to 
General  Liman  von  Sanders,  and  at  the  time  of  and 
directly  after  the  Armistice  he  was  responsible  for  re¬ 
assembling  the  relics  of  the  Turkish  Army,  by  then  widely 
scattered  in  Southern  Anatolia. 

A  far-reaching  military  reputation,  and  a  well-knowm 
opposition  to  the  policy  responsible  for  the  current  disaster, 
therefore  made  the  post-war  position  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
unique  in  Turkey.  When  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of 
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the  Allies,  and  when  the  leading  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  fled,  he  therefore 
secured  a  high  post  at  the  War  Office,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  in  May,  1919,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Constantinople  Government,  then  prac¬ 
tically  under  Allied  control,  as  Inspector-General  of  the 
Turkish  troops  in  North-Eastern  Anatolia.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  principles  of  the 
Mudros  Armistice,  for,  whereas  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers 
intended  Kemal  to  supervise  the  disarmament  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  forces  in  his  district,  that  leader  was  determined  to 
raise  the  standard  of  resistance  in  a  zone  difficult  of  access 
by  the  armies  of  the  West,  Almost  immediately  the 
delivery  of  arms  to  the  Occupying  Powers  ceased  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  realised  the  error  of  giving 
such  an  emissary  a  free  hand,  and,  although  this  was  not  at 
once  recognised  in  Europe  or  even  in  Constantinople,  the 
Nationalist  Party  had  become,  or  was  on  the  w'ay  to 
becoming,  the  controlling  influence  in  Turkey. 

Mustapha  Kemal  made  the  history  between  the  early 
summer  of  1919  and  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  in  July,  1923,  and  the  military  and  diplomatic 
successes  then  attained  by  him  consummated  a  power 
which  is  still  paramount.  The  future  President  imme¬ 
diately  organised  the  various  associations  already  working 
for  the  protection  of  Turkish  rights,  and,  in  spite  of  orders 
to  return  to  Constantinople,  he  presided  over  two  Con¬ 
gresses  which  claimed  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
territories  within  the  Armistice  line.  A  general  election, 
favoured  by  the  Nationalists,  was  held  at  the  end  of  1919, 
and  in  the  following  January  a  new  Parliament,  assembled 
at  Constantinople,  approved  the  terms  of  the  famous 
National  Pact,  already  framed  by  Kemal  and  his  sup¬ 
porters.  Soon  afterwards  the  Allies  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  arresting  and  deporting  a  number  of  leading  Turks,  the 
Nationalists  were  denounced  in  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  religion,  and,  with  the  flight  of  many  deputies 
from  Constantinople,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Angora  in  April,  1920.  Thenceforward 
the  administrative  machine  took  formal  shape,  an  army 
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gradually  replaced  the  irregular  bands,  and  the  new  regime 
had  become  a  reality.  This  reality  was  consolidated  by  a 
Military  Convention  with  Russia,  by  the  future  Greek 
advance  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  return  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine  to  Athens,  which  greatly  modified  the  international 
situation. 

From  the  beginning  of  1921  things  moved  apace.  The 
existence  of  the  Angora  Administration  was  practically, 
though  not  officially,  recognised  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  were  left  to  pursue  the  struggle  in 
Anatolia,  and  the  battle  of  the  Sakaria,  in  which  Mustapha 
Kemal  himself  took  the  command,  saw  the  end  of  the 
Hellenic  successes.  Parallel  to  these  events  were  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Turco-Soviet  understanding,  the  conclusion 
of  an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  Caucasian  Republics, 
and  the  all-important  Franklin-Bouillon  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Angora  Governments.  Finally 
(September,  1922),  after  a  campaign  lasting  only  about  a 
fortnight,  the  Greeks  were  driven  completely  out  of  Asia 
Minor;  Mustapha  Kemal,  created  a  Ghazi  in  reward  for  his 
striking  victory  over  a  Christian  enemy,  entered  Smyrna 
in  person  and  Europe  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
protracted  negotiations  terminated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.  That  document,  which  gave  to 
Turkey  practically,  if  not  absolutely,  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  claimed  by  the  National  Pact,  coupled  with  the 
Allied  evacuation  of  Constantinople  in  the  following 
October,  made  Mustapha  Kemal  the  creator  of  modern 
Turkey  and  the  winner  not  merely  of  a  military  victory 
over  the  Greeks,  but  a  far-reaching  diplomatic  success 
against  the  Western  Powers. 

The  realisation  of  this  victory  marked  the  advent  of  a 
new  and  nominally  civilian  phase  in  the  Angora  movement 
— a  phase  conveniently  to  be  discussed  under  three  head¬ 
ings,  namely,  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalists  towards 
foreign  affairs,  the  constitutional  and  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  created  by  the  Ghazi,  and  the  policy  and  changes 
inaugurated  during  the  last  four  years.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  the  Nationalists  have  no  aggressive 
designs  or  foreign  aspirations,  and,  since  the  settlement 
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of  the  Mosul  problem  in  June,  1926,  their  relations  with 
his  country  have  been  normal.  An  agreement  now  exists 
with  France  in  regard  to  the  Syrian  frontier  and  other 
matters,  and,  whilst  that  country  does  not  receive  the 
gratitude  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  a  result  of  her  earlier 
policy,  a  closer  understanding  between  Angora  and  Paris 
is  likely  as  a  result  of  the  recent  settlement  of  certain  of 
the  outstanding  financial  questions.  The  Imperialism  of 
Italy,  especially  her  closer  understanding  with  Greece  and 
her  aspirations  in  Southern  Asia  Minor,  is  suspected  and 
feared.  On  the  other  hand,  after  years  of  discussion,  and 
after  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Turco-American  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  was  concluded  in  February.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  foreign  situation,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
relations  between  Angora  and  Moscow  and  in  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  towards  the  West  or  the  East.  There  are 
two  alternatives.  The  Nationalists  might  seek  safety  and 
immunity  against  the  Italian  danger  by  admission  to  the 
League,  but,  unless  a  permanent  seat  upon  the  Council 
were  available,  such  a  course  is  hardly  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  mentality  of  Mustapha  Kemal.  Alternatively,  even  if 
it  be  accepted,  as  it  should  be  accepted,  that  the  rulers  of 
Angora  have  no  sympathy  with  Bolshevism,  they  may  feel 
constrained  to  try  to  insure  themselves  against  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  Italian  danger  by  the  encouragement  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  relations  which  have  existed  with  Moscow  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  spite  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  Foreign  Ministers  at  Odessa  a  year 
ago  the  question  still  seems  hanging  in  the  balance.  An 
ultimate  decision,  no  doubt,  depends  far  more  upon  the 
value  of  the  support  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  Russia 
in  case  of  need  than  upon  sentiment  and  principles  which 
are  of  but  little  significance  in  such  cases. 

From  the  constitutional  and  practical  standpoints  the 
Ghazi,  supported  by  his  chief  lieutenant,  Ismet  Pasha,  is 
the  only  man  who  counts  in  the  country.  At  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  in  April,  1920, 
he  became  its  President,  and,  as  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
w'as  ignored  long  before  the  abolition  of  the  Sultanate  in 
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November,  1922,  for  over  three  years  that  body  was  the 
only  recognised  representative  of  the  sovereignty  which 
belonged  to  the  people.  In  October,  1923,  however,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic,  confirmed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  in  the  following  April,  signified  a  movement 
towards  the  Right.  Indeed,  whilst  the  Assembly  still 
nominally  elects  the  President,  and  whilst  the  Ministers 
chosen  by  him  are  officially  responsible  to  Parliament,  the 
full  powers  of  the  executive  really  rest  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  the  President  takes  no  part  in  the  debates 
in  the  Chamber,  but  he  holds  the  destiny  of  Cabinets  in 
his  hands,  and  he  retains  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
People’s  Party,  which  has  regularly  authorised  all  legisla¬ 
tion  before  its  submission  to  Parliament.  In  the  past,  when 
the  Opposition  showed  signs  of  causing  trouble  or  of 
gaining  strength,  legislation  has  been  framed  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  activities,  and  from  March,  1925,  until  earlier  in 
the  present  year,  the  law  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  the  so-called  Tribunals  of  Independence  were  widely 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  present 
Administration,  and  for  bringing  to  trial  not  only  those 
guilty  of  attempted  treason,  but  also  innocent  opponents, 
whose  existence  or  liberty  were  likely  to  be  objectionable 
to  the  present  authorities.  In  March  these  Tribunals  were 
abolished,  but  the  memory  of  their  drastic  work,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  plot  of  June,  1926,  is  such 
that  for  the  moment  all  criticism  has  been  silenced.  Con¬ 
sequently,  whereas  the  President’s  policy  of  refusing  to 
allow  the  candidature  of  any  men  not  acceptable  to  him 
at  the  recent  election  constitutes  a  new  departure  even  for 
Turkey,  this  innovation  makes  no  practical  difference  to 
the  already  existing  situation.  It  means,  when  the 
Chamber  meets  on  or  about  November  ist,  that  the  new 
Assembly  will  be  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  younger 
and  more  progressive  men,  that  however  unimportant  was 
the  former  Opposition  there  will  be  no  future  Parlia¬ 
mentary  obstruction,  and  that  the  Ghazi  now  considers  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  strong  to  tell  his  people  what  to  do  and  to 
see  that  they  do  it. 
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The  changes  and  policy  inaugurated  or  confirmed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  are  fundamental  and  revolutionary. 
Angora,  the  already  long  time  headquarters  of  the 
Nationalist  Movement,  was  formally  declared  the  per¬ 
manent  capital  by  the  Constitution  of  April,  1924,  and 
nothing  which  has  since  occurred  seems  likely  to  change 
this  decision,  at  least  so  long  as  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
remains  the  head  of  the  Administration.  This  is  really 
the  case,  because  whereas  Constantinople  is  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  international  and  probably  incapable  of  producing 
reform.  Angora  represents  the  aloofness,  nationalism  and 
simplicity  responsible  for  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  new 
movement.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
trary  opinions,  it  would  seem  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
recent  three  months’  stay  of  the  Ghazi  at  Constantinople 
signified  not  a  change  of  attitude  but  a  proof  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  grown  more  confident  of  his  position,  and  that  he 
was  at  least  prepared  to  take  this  further  step  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  new  situation.  In  any  case,  even  if  the  visit 
fails  to  obliterate'the  jealousy  of  Constantinople  for  Angora, 
its  inception,  its  boldness,  and  its  obvious  success,  should 
help  to  remove  opposition  towards  him  in  the  former 
capital,  where  naturally  the  recent  electoral  comedy  must 
have  met  with  widespread  though  secret  censure. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  non-Turks  having  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  country,  and  the  population  for  the  first 
time  being  more  or  less  homogeneous,  extreme 
Nationalism  takes  the  form  of  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of 
all  foreign  influences,  of  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
work  and  activities  of  all  alien  institutions  and  concerns, 
and  of  placing  prohibitive  tariffs  upon  imports.  Money  is 
urgently  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  State,  but  until 
the  last  few  weeks,  when  something  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  rights  of  the  Smyrna- 
Aidin  Railway,  and  when  a  settlement  of  the  Ottoman 
Debt  question  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at,  no  serious 
attempts  had  been  made  to  attract  foreign  capital,  largely 
because  of  a  fear  of  the  conditions  or  control  likely  to 
accompany  any  borrowing  on  the  international  market. 
The  anti-clericalism  of  the  Government  has  brought  about 
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not  merely  the  suppression  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sheik-ul-ilslam  and  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  courts,  but  a  decree  was  issued  in  July  granting 
complete  religious  liberty,  and  permitting  those  who  have 
reached  their  majority  to  change  their  faith.  And  then, 
although  this  has  not  yet  been  officially  proclaimed, 
reports  are  current  that  the  Christian  Sunday  is  to  be 
adopted  as  the  day  of  national  rest.  Such  changes,  like 
the  disappearance  of  the  fez,  the  complete  freedom  of 
women  and  the  introduction  of  the  Western  calendar, 
prove  that  the  Government  is  dominated  by  a  desire  to  be 
modern,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  ignore 
prejudices  which  have  existed  through  many  a  century. 

Over  and  above  the  reconquest  of  Western  Anatolia  and 
Eastern  Thrace  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Cilicia,  the  present  administration  has 
done  a  material  amount  for  the  population.  The  army  is 
a  first  care,  but  public  security  is  certainly  better  than  a 
few  years  ago,  and  probably  better  than  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  War.  The  tithe,  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  peasants,  has  been  abolished ;  the  President, 
himself  a  keen  and  up-to-date  farmer,  is  encouraging  the 
importation  of  modern  machinery,  and  an  agricultural 
bank  has  been  established.  The  prosperity  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  has  suffered  heavily  from  the  removal 
of  the  capital,  from  the  present  stagnation  in  Russia,  and 
from  the  some  time  governmental  attitude  towards 
transit  trade,  is  now  to  be  furthered  by  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  a  free  zone.  Education,  in  a  lamentable  state  in 
former  days,  is  being  improved,  and  special  endeavours 
have  been  instituted  to  provide  teachers  fitted  for  that 
work.  And  then,  even  if  time  must  elapse  before  the 
courts  can  be  completely  purified,  the  adoption  of  new 
civil  and  penal  codes,  modelled  respectively  upon  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  indicates  a  change  of  wide 
significance.  Lastly,  whereas  the  country  still  possesses 
relatively  few  railways  or  roads  worthy  of  that  name, 
progress  is  being  made  in  these  directions.  For 
example — and  this  is  very  remarkable — a  line  240  miles  in 
length,  and  built  entirely  with  native  experts  and  native 
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money,  was  opened  from  Angora  to  Kaiseria  last  May. 
And  then,  from  the  beginning  of  August,  it  has  been 
possible  to  cover  the  350  miles  which  separate  Angora 
from  Constantinople  in  less  than  fifteen  hours;  that  is 
much  quicker  than  before  the  War.  Such  developments, 
important  in  themselves,  demonstrate  that  the  Turk,  who 
has  always  relied  upon  foreign  capital  and  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  for  railway  construction,  is  capable  of  performing 
work  of  which  he  has  never  previously  been  thought 
capable. 

The  present  and  the  probable  future  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  personality,  capacity  and  wisdom  of  the 
Ghazi.  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  relatively  young,  he 
is  extremely  powerful,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
has  decided  to  suppress  all  open  opposition  within  and 
without  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  continue  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
imprisonment  and  execution,  and  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  sword.  Alternatively  he  may  adopt  a  moderate  atti¬ 
tude,  sense  the  feelings  of  the  more  patriotic  elements  of 
his  public,  without  of  necessity  admitting  a  formal  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  introduce  at  least  a  vestige  of  democracy.  In 
the  former  event  he  must  be  content  to  secure  the  fulsome 
and  insincere  praise  for  which  the  Orient  is  notorious,  and 
to  rule  his  country  without  the  approval  of  the  more  liberal 
world.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  enhance  his  reputation 
not  only  with  his  own  people,  but  throughout  the  sphere 
of  civilisation.  The  Angora  Government  now  appears  to 
be  adopting  the  position  of  an  honest  debtor.  Under 
able,  astute  and  temperate  guidance  there  is  no  reason 
to  prevent  it  from  consolidating  its  own  internal  situation 
and  from  securing  the  respect  of  mankind. 


HUNGARY  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 
Personal  Impressions 
By  Robert  Machray 

During  July  and  August  I  made  a  tour  of  a  large  part  of 
Central  and  South  Central  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
and  accurate  first-hand  political  information  and  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  the  actual  condition,  the  true  state  of 
things,  in  the  countries  visited.  The  whole  trip,  carried 
out  rapidly,  but  not  hurriedly,  according  to  plan,  lasted 
six  weeks,  of  which  nearly  five  were  passed  in  Hungary 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  spent  in  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia.  In  1921  and  some  subsequent  years 
I  had  made  several  similar  tours  on  the  Continent  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  considerable  success.  Excellent 
introductions  from  London  Legations  helped  very  much. 
But  in  post-war  Europe,  less  static,  perhaps,  with  respect 
to  territory,  and  certainly  much  less  secretive  and  more 
straightforward  as  regards  aims  cherished  and  objectives 
sought,  than  pre-war  Europe,  it  w'as  not  really  difficult  to 
get  into  fairly  close  touch  with  statesmen  and  leaders  of 
parties  and  groups,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition. 
Usually  they  w'ere  not  at  all  averse  from  stating,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  fullness  and  frankness  that  were  scarcely 
expected  and  now  and  again  were  rather  disconcerting, 
how  they  considered  the  political  situation  from  either 
their  own  national  or  from  the  general  point  of  view.  All 
this  was  extremely  interesting  and,  making  due  allowance 
for  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  differences  of  outlook 
and  opinion,  most  illuminating  to  a  student  of  foreign 
affairs.  Most  of  these  tours  had  been  undertaken  through 
“  new  ”  or,  if  the  word  may  be  permitted,  newish  countries, 
particularly  those  forming  what  are  often  termed  the 
Border  States,  i.e.,  the  States  whose  eastern  borders  are 
the  w’estern  frontier  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  of  which,  in 
their  post-war  position  and  circumstances,  little  was 
known  authoritatively  in  England.  The  information  thus 
obtained — where  not  confidential,  as  was  a  good  deal  of  it — 
was  made  use  of  in  various  articles  in  The  Fortnightly 
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Review,  the  latest  of  them,  “  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,”  appearing  in  the  November,  1925,  number,  and 
“Rumania  and  Her  Problems”  in  the  November,  1926, 
issue.  Of  course,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  are  not  Border 
States,  but  each  is  important  in  its  own  way,  not  only  in 
Central  and  South  Central  Europe,  but  as  factors  making 
for  or  against  the  stability  and  peace  of  Europe  and  hence 
of  the  world. 

Apart  from  Soviet  Russia  and  its  persistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attacks  on  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  most  active 
and  menacing  centre  of  disturbance  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe  was  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  the  Adriatic.  Albania,  one  of  the 
smallest  countries  of  the  Continent,  but  one  which  had 
caused  anxiety  and  trouble  before,  suddenly  came  into 
great  prominence  by  bringing  about  an  excited  and  for  a 
time  dangerous  controversy  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 
Rumblings  of  the  storm  had  been  heard  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  even  earlier,  for  the  Albanian  question 
vis-a-vis  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  is  not  precisely  something 
that  is  new.  But  the  Treaty  of  Tirana,  which  established 
a  quasi-protectorate  of  Italy  over  Albania,  precipitated  a 
crisis  that  speedily  reached  a  high  pitch  when  Mussolini 
accused  the  Yugoslavs  of  secretly  arming  with  the  intention 
of  invading  Albania  and  destroying  its  Government.  An 
incident  resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Yugoslav  Lega¬ 
tion  from  Tirana  made  matters  still  worse,  and  it  was 
only  the  strong  and  purposeful  intervention  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  at  Belgrade  that  prevented 
war,  a  war  which,  if  it  had  come,  there  would  probably 
have  been  great  difficulty  in  localising.  The  “  war  scare  ” 
gradually  faded  out,  and  tranquillity — the  grim  and 
uneasy  tranquillity  of  the  Balkans — descended  on  the  land. 
Meanwhile  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  had 
occurred  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  period  when  it  was 
undergoing  this  heavy  strain,  namely,  the  death  of  Pasitch, 
the  veteran  statesman  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  had 
consolidated  Serbia  and  the  new  territories  acquired  from 
what  had  been  Austria-Hungary  into  the  present  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  remarkable  life  Pasitch  was  out 
of  office,  and  the  party  he  had  led  so  long  and  on  the 
whole  triumphantly  had  broken  in  pieces,  but  up  to  the 
very  close  of  his  days  he  remained  the  dominating  figure 
in  his  country,  for  no  one  had  anything  like  his  authority 
among  the  Serbian  people.  On  his  death  the  question 
arose,  who  was  to  succeed  him.?  It  was  not  an  easy  ques¬ 
tion  to  answer.  The  internal  political  situation  at  this 
difficult  time  was  not  promising;  the  sky  was  far  from 
clear.  The  Radicals,  whose  leader  he  had  been,  had 
become  disunited;  a  sufficient  number,  however,  held 
together  to  form  much  the  largest  party  in  the  State,  but 
fell  many  votes  short  of  a  majority  in  the  Skupshtina  or 
Parliament.  There  were  half  a  dozen  other  parties  or 
more,  amongst  them  that  of  the  flamboyant  and  always 
incalculable  Raditch,  with  his  apparently  strong  grip  on 
the  simple  peasantry  of  Croatia.  A  Government  of  sorts 
had  been  constructed  by  a  fusion  of  parties,  but  it  was 
weak,  the  Skupshtina  had  had  to  be  dissolved,  and  a 
General  Election  was  in  sight.  As  Yugoslavia  is  the  most 
significant  element  in  the  politics  of  the  Balkans  and  was 
in  this  particularly  interesting  position,  I  determined  to 
pay  it  a  visit.  In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
another  feature  in  its  position  attracted  attention;  this  was 
its  relations  with  Hungary,  which  shortly  before  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  Italy  a  treaty  making  Trieste  a  free  port  for 
Hungarian  trade  and  commerce.  In  Budapest  it  was 
thought  that  this  treaty  was  a  witness  to  the  friendship  of 
Mussolini,  and  that  it  had  increased  the  prestige  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  Yugoslavia  had  offered  Split 
(Spalato)  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  a  free  port  to  the 
Hungarians.  Further,  Trieste  could  not  be  made  use  of 
by  Hungary  without  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the 
Yugoslavs,  over  whose  railways  everything  in  transit  must 
pass.  Hungary  was  deeply  interesting  for  other  reasons, 
one  of  the  chief  of  them  being  the  recrudescence  of  the 
agitation  for  a  revision  of  its  frontiers.  Lord  Rothermere 
as  protagonist  taking  the  place  formerly  held  by  Lord 
Newton.  Thus  a  visit  to  Hungary  was  also  indicated; 
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besides,  Budapest  lay  on  my  way  to  Belgrade.  So  I  took 
Hungary  first  and  Yugoslavia  next. 

My  tour  was  a  prosperous  one.  I  had  interviews,  often 
lengthy,  with  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  both  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  facts  that  in  Hungary  it  was  the  saison 
morte,  with  many  of  its  prominent  people  absent  on  holi¬ 
day  abroad,  and  that  in  Yugoslavia  its  whole  area 
resounded  with  the  shouts,  cries  and  other  noisy  activities 
of  the  intense  electoral  campaign  which  was  then  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  which  made  seeing  political  leaders  rather  diffi¬ 
cult.  Favoured  throughout  with  extraordinarily  fine 
weather,  I  was  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  whether  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic,  so  far  as  I  possibly  could.  To  exchange,  within 
thirty-six  hours,  the  cold,  mist  and  rain  of  England  last 
July  for  the  brilliant  skies  and  almost  tropical  warmth  of 
Budapest  was  in  itself  exhilarating  and  wonderful — one’s 
horizon  seemed  at  once  to  expand  indefinitely.  But  all 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Europe  lying  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  had  already  had  several  weeks  of  the  same  mag¬ 
nificent  sunshine,  and  all  cereals,  except  maize,  which  does 
not  mature  till  later,  had  been  harvested  in  fine  condition, 
the  crops  as  a  rule  being  heavy.  The  yield  of  wheat  was 
much  above  the  average  of  recent  years  in  Hungary — and 
the  wheat  of  Hungary  is  world-famous  for  its  excellence. 
Present-day  Hungary  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
country,  and  this  year’s  bountiful  wheat  harvest  must 
materially  improve  its  economic  position,  which  in  any  case 
was  becoming  better,  as  was  shown  last  year  when  the 
League  of  Nations  withdrew  its  control  of  Hungarian 
finances,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Hungary  was  on  its 
feet  again  and  could  fend  for  itself.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  its  economic  position  is  as  brilliant  as  were  the  skies 
that  stretched  over  Budapest  in  July  and  August;  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  very  heavy  on  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  and  the  painful 
process  of  readjustment  to  straitened  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  is  still  going  on.  But  the  period  of  depression  is 
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passing,  if  it  has  not  already  passed  away,  and  the  prospect 
is  decidedly  brighter.  Nothing  struck  me  more  than  the 
large  numbers  of  well-dressed,  contented-looking  people  I 
saw  in  the  numerous  open-air  restaurants  and  coffee-houses 
of  Budapest  of  an  evening;  this  suggested  at  least  a 
certain,  if  no  doubt  still  modest,  prosperity.  Another  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  same  direction  may  be  found  in  the  astonishing 
growth  of  Budapest,  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  uf 
the  world’s  cities  and  ever  growing  more  beautiful.  Its 
population,  I  was  assured,  is  now  about  1,200,000  and  is 
increasing;  housing  accommodation  is  a  problem,  as  it  is 
in  many  other  places,  but  new  buildings  are  going  up, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  flats,  to  meet  the  shortage 
which,  however,  is  still  great. 

If  the  economic  condition  of  Hungary  may  justly  be 
described  as  an  improved  and  improving  one,  its  political 
condition  may  as  surely  be  envisaged  as  one  of  stability; 
it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  sombre  days  of  the  Republic,  Bela 
Kun,  and  the  Rumanian  occupation,  though  their  memory 
has  not  died  away.  The  internal  political  situation  is  one 
of  pretty  complete  consolidation,  thanks  largely  to  the 
sustained  efforts  of  Count  Bethlen,  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  In  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  his  Government  controls  213  votes  against  an  Oppo¬ 
sition  of  32,  of  whom  only  about  a  dozen  Social  Democrats 
offer  any  genuine  criticism  of  his  policy.  Count  Bethlen 
has  virtually  as  well  as  practically  all  power  in  his  hands. 
Evidently  he  is  a  very  able  statesman  of  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  character.  Greatly  to  my  regret  he  was  unable  to 
receive  me  as  he  was  suffering  from  indisposition — the 
indisposition  which  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  Cardinal  who  was  Prince  Primate  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  the  first  week  of  my 
visit.  Among  the  recent  acts  of  the  Bethlen  policy  are  the 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Italy  and  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Czechoslovakia.  Touching  the  foreign  policy  of 
Hungary,  I  was  honoured  with  two  long  interviews  by 
Dr.  Louis  Walko,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  formerly 
Minister  of  Commerce.  Granted  the  stability  of  Hungary 
as  a  State,  it  is  its  external  rather  than  its  internal  policy 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  outside  world ;  indeed,  its  domestic 
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affairs  are  its  own  concern,  just  as  our  domestic  affairs  are 
ours  and  ours  alone,  as  the  T.U.C.,  somewhat  belatedly, 
has  given  Soviet  Russia  to  understand.  Leaving  aside 
Italy  and  Austria,  the  foreign  policy  of  Hungary  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  Little  Entente — Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania — which  “succeeded”  to  so 
large  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary  as  the  result  of  the  Great 
War,  under  the  treaty  finally  of  Trianon,  1920.  It  was 
Hungary  that  lost  most  territory,  its  area  being  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  Hungarians  would  not  be  human 
if  they  did  not  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  lands  now  held  by 
others  but  so  lately  theirs.  No  one  has  to  stay  a  long  time 
in  Budapest  before  being  made  keenly  aware,  by  an  inten^ 
sive  propaganda,  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  irredentist 
current.  Now,  Dr.  Walko  told  me  in  the  most  positive 
terms  that  the  policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  was 
not  irredentist.  “  We  have  no  irredentist  policy,”  were  his 
words.  And  he  denied  any  knowledge,  on  his  own  part  and 
also  on  that  of  his  Government,  prior  to  its  publication  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  of  Lord  Rothermere’s  article  demanding 
the  revision  of  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Walko  and  his  colleagues  thought 
the  article  would  be  of  any  real  service  to  their  country, 
but  I  feel  sure  they  were  vastly  delighted  with  it. 

If  this  article  of  Lord  Rothermere  has  had  no  particular 
effect  in  England,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  a  very  considerable  stir  in  Central  and 
South  Central  Europe,  and  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
feeling.  During  my  tour  I  never  could  escape  it  long; 
it  was  discussed,  canvassed  and  criticised,  blessed  or 
cursed  according  to  country,  in  every  place  I  visited,  and 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  For  example,  while 
I  was  having  petit  dejeuner  on  the  terrace  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  Hungaria,  Budapest,  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival 
I  was  asked  by  a  waiter  who  spoke  English  fairly  well  to 
tell  him  about  Lord  Rothermere,  who,  he  declared,  was 
now  the  “man  most  estimated  by  all  Hungarians.”  As 
against  this,  the  head  waiter  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel  Paris,  Prague,  inquired  why  it  was  that  Lord 
Rothermere  was  such  an  enemy  of  his  (the  waiter’s) 
country,  Czechoslovakia  ?  “  What  have  we  done  to  him  ?  ” 
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he  said  in  an  angry  voice.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  papers 
I  saw  contained  comments,  favourable  or  the  reverse 
according  to  circumstances,  on  the  Rothermere  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Europe,  for  his  article  was 
followed  up  at  intervals  by  telegrams  from  him  to 
Dr.  Benesh,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister,  which 
kept  going  the  agitation  he  had  started.  Dr.  Benesh  let 
it  be  known  that  he  did  not  attach  the  same  value  to  Lord 
Rothermere’s  appeal,  or  rather  demand,  for  revision  as 
did  Lord  Rothermere  himself,  and  that  he  thought  far  too 
much  importance  was  being  given  to  it  by  the  peoples  of 
Central  Europe.  On  August  30th  another  article 
appeared  from  Lord  Rothermere  in  the  Daily  Mail,  which, 
couched  in  very  forcible  and  even  minatory  language,  was 
levelled  almost  entirely  at  Czechoslovakia,  evidently 
regarded  by  him  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  revision, 
meaning  thereby  the  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Hungary 
over  adjacent  parts  of  the  territories  allocated  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  by  the  Peace 
Treaties.  I  was  in  Prague  when  this  second  article  was 
published,  and  could  not  but  note  the  anger  and  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  received.  With  the  space  at  my 
disposal  I  cannot  enter  on  a  discussion  of  this  controversy. 

I  must  say,  however,  as  the  result  of  my  observations 
during  my  tour,  that  the  effect  so  far  of  Lord  Rothermere’s 
action  is  that,  while  it  has  raised  perhaps  some  hopes  in 
Hungary  which,  at  present  at  any  rate,  must  prove  illusory, 
it  has  led  to  a  further  strengthening  of  the  Little  Entente 
in  standing  by  the  Peace  Treaties  and  has  stiffened  its 
attitude  towards  Hungary.  In  the  Prague  Press  it  was 
asked  if  the  withdrawal  from  Hungary  of  the  Allied  Mili¬ 
tary  Control  in  the  spring  of  the  year  had  not  been  prema¬ 
ture.  These  things  being  so,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Lord  Rothermere  has  advanced  the  cause  of  Hungary  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

Belgrade  took  the  Rothermere  campaign  much  less 
seriously  than  did  Prague,  though  it  talked  about  it  a  good 
deal.  The  same  was  true  of  Zagreb,  Ljubljana,  and  the 
other  centres  of  Yugoslavia  I  visited.  For  this  compara¬ 
tive  calmness  of  outlook  there  were  two  reasons.  The 
first  was  that  though  his  revisionist  programme  calls  for 
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a  considerable  slice  of  territory  to  be  returned  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  Hungary,  Lord  Rothermere  has  attacked  Yugo¬ 
slavia  not  nearly  so  fiercely  as  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania;  in  his  second  article  he  does  not  refer  to  it 
directly  at  all.  And  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Hun¬ 
gary,  if  Trieste  is  to  be  of  use  to  it  as  a  port,  must  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Yugoslavs.  Here  the  remark 
may  be  interpolated  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  ill-feel¬ 
ing  among  the  Hungarians  and  the  Yugoslavs  towards 
each  other;  one  had  rather  suspected  the  reverse  would  be 
the  case.  The  second  reason  for  Yugoslav  calm  respect¬ 
ing  Lord  Rothermere,  and  perhaps  the  stronger  of  the  two 
reasons,  was  that,  as  already  stated,  all  Yugoslavia  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  General  Election,  the  date  of  the  polling 
being  September  nth,  and  as  every  Yugoslav  is  a  keen 
politician  everything  else  was  of  subsidiary  interest,  at 
least  for  the  time.  Despite  the  demands  made  on  them 
by  their  official  work  and  the  General  Election,  both  M. 
Vukitchevitch,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Marinkovitch, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  were  good  enough  to  give  me  long 
interviews.  I  also  had  the  advantage  of  an  hour’s  talk 
with  M.  Nintchitch,  for  several  years  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  M.  Marinkovitch;  since 
the  passing  of  Pasitch,  M.  Nintchitch  is  perhaps  the 
Balkan  statesman  who  is  best  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was,  of  course,  the  external,  the  foreign  policy 
of  Yugoslavia  that  was  discussed  with  these  leaders,  all 
of  whom  concurred  in  stating  that  the  country  was  devoted 
to  peace  and  had  no  militaristic  aims,  no  matter  what  the 
fire-eaters  and  swashbucklers  might  assert.  Albania,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
all  figured  in  these  conversations.  With  some  of  these 
countries  Yugoslav  relations  were,  I  was  informed,  most 
cordial,  and  with  the  others  normal — which  is  a  blessed 
diplomatic  word  that  can  throw  a  cloak  over  quite  a 
number  of  things,  and  nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
Yugoslavs  and  the  Italians  are  not  the  best  of  friends. 
Belgrade  keeps  as  wary  an  eye  on  Rome  as  Rome  keeps 
on  Belgrade.  Yet  the  “  menace  of  Mussolini  ”  has  had 
at  all  events  the  result  of  bringing  rnore  closely  together 
the  Serbs  and  the  Croats  and  Slovenes.  The  Treaty 
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of  Tirana  has  gone  a  long  way  to  consolidate  and  unify 
Yugoslavia. 

Belgrade’s  present  and  most  pressing  problem  is  just 
this  consolidation  of  the  whole  country.  What  Yugo¬ 
slavia  needs  is  a  stable  Government  supported  by  an 
adequate  majority  in  the  Skupshtina — what  it  has  not  had 
for  some  time.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  warring  parties 
and  groups  a  strong  Government  must  somehow  emerge. 
M.  Marinkovitch,  in  a  speech,  thus  expressed  it :  “  After 
so  many  fruitless  years  of  quarrels  such  a  situation  must 
be  created  that  positive  and  useful  work  may  at  last  be 
possible.”  The  platform  on  which  the  Vukitchevitch 
Government  went  to  the  constituencies  was  one  of  consoli¬ 
dation.  It  included  a  change  in  the  electoral  system  that 
would  make  for  larger  parties  by  eliminating  small  groups, 
that  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  national  as  opposed  to 
sectional  parties;  the  reorganisation  of  the  judicial  system 
on  a  national  instead  of  a  provincial  basis,  as  at  present; 
and  the  greater  unification  of  the  administration  generally. 
Some  of  the  measures  projected  were  explained  to  me  in 
some  detail,  but  space  forbids  going  into  them.  But  I 
must  say  a  few  words  about  one  plank,  not  mentioned 
above,  that  was  accorded  special  prominence  in  the 
Vukitchevitch  programme.  The  Prime  Minister  stressed 
the  need  that  existed  for  consolidating  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country — which,  to  be  frank,  is  not  as  good  as 
it  might  be.  Last  year  Yugoslavia  suffered  disastrously 
from  severe  floods,  and  this  year  there  has  been  a  drought 
of  more  than  three  months’  duration.  When  I  was  in 
Belgrade  in  mid-August  the  heat  was  tropical — “  African 
rather  than  European,”  as  one  Serbian  phrased  it.  For 
ten  weeks  there  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain,  and  this  told 
heavily  on  the  maize  crop — the  maize  that  feeds  the  pigs 
that  are  the  big  staple  industry  of  Serbia. 

In  his  electoral  addresses  M.  Vukitchevitch  announced 
several  financial  and  economic  plans,  among  them  a 
revision  of  direct  taxation,  for  dealing  with  the  position, 
and  he  stated  that  certain  measures  were  in  prospect  for 
the  relief  of  agriculture.  The  Government  programme 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen,  at  this 
time  of  writing,  what  its  fate  will  be  at  the  polls.  Among 
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those  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  M.  Raditch — in  his  case  it  was  hardly  con¬ 
versing,  for  he  appeared  to  regard  me  as  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  by  delivering  at  me  a  long  harangue  in  his  most 
characteristic  and  vehement  style.  His  subject  was  the 
terrorism  exercised  by  the  Government  towards  its  oppo¬ 
nents;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  retains,  without  much 
difficulty,  his  very  considerable  following  of  Croatian 
deputies  shows  that  this  terrorism  cannot  exist  or,  if  it 
does,  that  it  cannot  be  really  formidable.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  constructive  policy — which,  however, 
is  what  his  country  requires.  Other  countries,  of  course, 
are  in  precisely  the  same  position.  And  I  must  add  that 
from  all  I  heard  and  saw  I  should  say  that  taken  by  and 
large  Yugoslavia  is  in  no  bad  way.  Building  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  large  scale  in  Belgrade — great  Government 
edifices,  such  as  that  for  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  many  private  residences.  The  city  is  ceasing  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  huge,  untidy,  higgledy- 
piggledy  village,  half  Western  and  half  Eastern,  and  is 
becoming  definitely  Occidental.  It  is  growing  rapidly 
in  population,  the  figure  now  given  being  250,000,  as 
against  112,000  in  1921,  when  the  last  census  was  taken. 
Zagreb,  the  capital  of  Croatia  and  the  second  city 
of  Yugoslavia,  is  also  growing;  in  1921  its  population 
was  108,000,  now  it  is  about  150,000.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  other  Yugoslav  cities  and  towns. 
The  chief  impression  I  carried  away  was  that  Yugoslavia 
has  a  great  future  before  it.  This  was  confirmed  by  an 
authoritative  statement  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  have 
five  lines  or  systems  of  railways  with  their  terminals  on 
the  Adriatic ;  two  of  these  railways  are  already  in  operation 
and  parts  of  the  others  are  in  course  of  construction.  My 
tour  of  the  country  came  to  a  conclusion  with  a  delightful 
trip  along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  I  saw  for  myself  that 
Sushak,  at  present  the  chief  Yugoslav  port,  is  a  busy  place 
with  a  lively  trade,  whereas  Fiume,  just  across  a  narrow 
stream  from  it,  is  decaying,  if  not  dead.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  sorry  for  Fiurpe;  few  ports  have  so  beautiful 
a  site,  but  it  has  been  cut  off,  fatally,  from  its  hinterland. 


LOGE,  THE  DANE 
By  Lord  Olivier 

I  NAMED  him  Loge  because  of  the  little  flame-coloured 
streamers  that  sprang  from  between  his  shoulders  and 
wavered  into  the  smoky  shades  of  his  ribs  and  back,  and 
because  he  writhed  so  untamably  as  I  carried  him  in 
front  of  my  saddle  up  to  the  old  Admiralty  Cottage  in 
the  Port  Royal  Mountains,  from  his  nursery  at  the 
Jamaica  Public  Gardens,  where  the  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  fancier  of  pedigree  stock,  had  bred  him.  Also 
because  of  the  cunning  humour  that  gleamed  in  the 
tail  of  his  eye  as  he  peered  upwards  at  me.  Full  grown, 
he  was  of  a  swift  and  fiery  spirit,  but  never  a  spirit  of 
malice.  He  was  given  to  my  daughter,  but  I,  he  always 
recognised,  was  his  paramount  chief,  and  I  think  that  first 
experience  of  the  world  under  my  governing  hand  on  the 
saddle  gave  me  a  lasting  prerogative  in  his  sensibilities. 

When  his  new  teeth  were  growing  he  lost  one  lower 
fang,  pulled  out  in  ragging  over  a  stick.  This  handi¬ 
capped  his  fighting  efficiency,  and  perhaps  contributed  to 
the  unaggressiveness  of  his  temper.  He  never  provoked 
a  fight,  and  though  rigidly  arrogant  in  his  attitude  towards 
any  suspected  hostility,  never  himself  made  the  first 
attack.  His  strength  w^as  immense :  his  muscles  felt  all 
hard  and  springy  under  his  warm,  shifting,  satiny  skin. 
His  forelegs  and  paws  were  very  long  and  heavy.  These, 
w'hen  he  fought,  were  his  attacking  weapons,  to  club  and 
punch  and  buffet  down  his  assailant  till  he  got  him  pinned 
beneath  him.  Then,  if  he  could  afford  it,  he  would  be 
merciful.  His  movements  were  as  agile  as  a  greyhound’s; 
his  long,  springy  canter  a  lovely  motion.  He  leapt  like  a 
deer. 

In  some  things  he  was  invincibly  contumacious :  for 
example,  in  his  habit  of  jumping  up  and  barking  at  horses’ 
noses  when  starting  for  a  drive.  No  amount  of  beating 
ever  cured  him  of  this.  In  fact,  he  always  regarded 
punishment  as  an  irrelevance-«-absurd,  but  not  worth  being 
angry  about.  He  was  also  inflexible  in  asserting  his  right. 
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when  he  thought  he  had  run  far  enough  on  the  road  and  I 
slackened  speed  at  a  hill,  to  spring  suddenly  into  the 
driving  seat  of  my  buggy,  which,  being  usually  a  small, 
spidery  thing  of  the  slightest  construction,  afforded  very 
inadequate  space  for  him.  But  where  my  legs  could  be, 
he  deemed  he  had  a  right  to  sit  between  them.  He  was 
provocatively  fond  of  a  game,  and  full  of  his  own  private 
humours.  As  we  drove  into  Kingston  we  used  to  pass  the 
women  out  of  the  hills,  swinging  down  to  market,  each  with 
a  wide,  round  basket  on  her  head  full  of  yams,  gourds, 
mangoes,  bananas,  truncheons  of  sugar-cane,  and  other 
garden  truck,  with  a  few  tin  pots  and  pans  for  bringing 
back  kerosene  and  groceries  wedged  in  with  the 
vegetables.  He  would  stalk  one  of  these  dames  from 
behind  with  an  easy,  noiseless  canter,  and  just  as  he  over¬ 
took  her  leap  past  her  shoulder  with  a  deep  whuff  at 
her  ear.  It  tickled  him  to  witness  her  sudden  contortion 
and  to  mock  at  her  strident  abuse.  However  much  he 
staggered  her,  I  never  saw  one  of  these  victims  so  much 
unbalanced  as  to  allow  her  immense  headload  to  fall. 
She  always  managed  somehow  to  save  and  restore  its 
poise. 

The  ecstasy  of  his  welcome  to  me  or  to  any  one  of  the 
family  after  absence  was  overwhelming.  He  would  scurry 
round  and  round  and  leap  repeatedly  on  us,  planting 
heavy  arms  on  our  shoulders,  thrusting  his  face  against 
ours,  passionately  caressing  us.  His  emotion  on  such 
occasions  quite  overpowered  him,  and  its  vehemence  in 
his  final  illness  hastened  his  death.  For  after  I  brought 
him  to  England  he  persisted,  one  cold,  drizzly  afternoon 
in  February,  in  sitting  watching  intently  at  the  feet  of 
apple  trees  I  was  pruning,  and  as  we  returned  in  the 
train  to  London  he  was  shivering  violently.  This  chill 
gave  him  a  long  bout  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  left  him 
little  more  than  a  skeleton  and  his  heart  very  weak.  His 
delirious  transports  of  welcome  after  this  used  to  throw 
him  into  fits  of  syncope.  He  wandered  out  into  Marl¬ 
borough  Road  one  day  and  died  in  one  of  these  seizures. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been  innumerably,  such 
dogs,  and  men  that  love  and  have  recorded  their  quality. 
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Their  standards  are  part  of  man’s  own  moral  inheritance, 
their  character  and  example  part  of  his  infant  schooling. 
Friendship  with  a  dog  is  not,  indeed,  the  contenting  friend¬ 
ship  of  equals,  it  is  rather  that  of  master  and  man  in  a 
feudal  world,  but  there  is  a  tenderness  in  it  rarely  sensible 
in  human  friendships  of  either  equals  or  social  unequals 
— a  tenderness  which,  as  between  women  and  dogs,  seems 
to  men  to  be  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  disagreeable  senti¬ 
mentality.  Men  are  more  wholesome  for  dogs,  as  a  rule, 
than  women,  and  dogs  as  a  race  know  this  and  prefer  men. 

He  being  excessively  all  that  those  (from  before  Homer) 
who  have  known  the  dog  know  that  creature  to  be,  the 
power  of  his  affection  for  the  men-folk  he  loved  trans¬ 
ported  him  like  a  whirlwind,  its  vehemence  in  so  great 
a  body  was  terrible.  It  used  to  set  me  thinking  on  very 
ancient  lines  on  the  aspect  of  emotional  mysteries.  Love, 
however  it  comes,  is  really  felt  to  come  in  the  manner  of 
an  influence  taking  possession,  Deus  fortior  me  qui  veniens 
dominabit,  but  among  latter-day  humans,  addicted  to  criti¬ 
cal  reasoning,  the  experience  of  it  is  habitually,  almost 
automatically,  explained  and  accounted  for  by  attributing 
it  to  the  perception  and  approbation  of  some  aesthetic  or 
moral  attributes  in  the  person  for  whom  it  is  felt.  How¬ 
ever  insufficient  to  account  for  the  secretly  recognised 
character  of  an  affection  the  explanation  may  be,  yet  it  is 
our  temperate,  common  theory  that  if  one  loves  one  loves 
for  some  reason  which  may  be  indicated  and  justified,  and 
that  if  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned  one  is  sentimental 
or  drunk,  or  the  puppet  of  some  unavowed  or  travestied 
desire.  Either,  it  is  assumed,  there  must  be  an  aesthetic 
reason,  an  impression  of  beauty,  or  an  ethical  reason,  a 
perception  or  attribution  of  goodness,  or  the  reason  must 
be  unconscious,  suppressed,  and  ambiguous.  We 
instinctively  labour  to  justify,  to  find  a  critique  which  will 
analyse  and  exhibit  convincingly  the  character  of  the 
beauty  or  goodness  commanding  so  strong  an  emotion. 
For  affections  between  human  beings  such  justifications 
are  seldom  difficult  to  discover,  and  as  between  men  and 
women  what  seems  rationally  inexplicable  can  be 
attributed  to  genetic  sexual  attraction.  But  no  recog- 
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nisable  or  imaginable  aesthetic  or  utilitarian  standards  are 
nearly  adequate  to  anyone  who  knows  and  is  friends  with 
dogs  to  account  for  the  volume  and  character  of  a  dog’s 
affection  for  and  friendship  with  his  master.  Doubtless 
— indeed,  obviously — the  dog  is  full  of  cunning,  greediness, 
and  hearthrug-  and  cupboard-love,  which  impel  him  to 
hang  on  and  toady  to  man,  but  watching  and  considering 
Loge  it  was  impossible  to  me  not  to  recognise  (partly 
because  he  was  on  so  big  a  scale  and  all  the  features  of 
his  actions  and  character  more  grandiose  than  those  of  a 
lapdog)  that  his  affection  for  me  was  not  indeed  quite 
independent  of,  but  obviously  very  much  greater  than 
was  explicable  by  any  possible  aesthetic  or  ethical  or 
utilitarian  appeal  that  my  person  and  activities  or  those 
of  others  he  loved  could  on  their  own  merits  make  to  him. 
He  was  irrationally  in  love  with  me;  there  w’as  in  the 
passion  that  wrought  in  him  a  superfluity  profusely  gratui¬ 
tous,  so  far  as  anything  in  my  relation  to  him  or  any  con¬ 
ceivable  conduct  of  human  benefactors  to  dogs  since 
association  between  the  races  began  could  be  supposed  to 
have  engendered  it.  It  was  incommensurable,  and 
therefore  disturbing,  like  the  extravagances  of  a  passionate 
lover.  It  did  not  arise  through  or  express  his  voluntary 
purpose,  judgment  or  choice — it  drove,  swayed,  and  spun 
him. 

He  seemed  to  me  discernibly,  as  the  term  is,  possessed 
— his  personality  an  outlet  for  something  that  was 
gathered  into  it  and  evoked,  as  by  an  incantation,  through 
his  contact  and  association  with  me,  by  that  of  the  dog 
with  man,  both  common  inheritors  of  its  access  to  and 
influence  over  the  consciousness.  Man  has  obviously 
parallel  endowments  of  spiritual  susceptibilities  with  other 
creatures — very  notably,  for  example,  with  birds — but  how 
fragmentary  and  remote  is  any  communion  in  them 
between  man  and  the  bird,  how  real  and  conscious  and 
vehement  such  communion  within  the  bounds  of  particular 
susceptibilities  with  the  dog. 

Those  who  are  in  love,  or  who,  having  been  lovers, 
remain  not  devoid  of  philosophy,  insist,  indeed,  unre¬ 
servedly  on  more  than  the  formal  aesthetic,  the  formal 
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ethical,  and  the  residual  genetic  account  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  Positively  they  perceive  sufficient  to  assure  them, 
whilst  that  illumination  lasts,  that  what  it  discloses  extends 
outside  the  bounds  of  their  mortality,  that  the  reality  of 
what  they  perceive  is  eternal,  and  they  themselves,  so  far 
as  they  are  possessed  by  it,  immune  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  death  and  indissolubly  associated  with  each 
other.  False  formal  inferences  from  these  discernments 
are  commonly  drawn,  illusions  fatally  devoid  of  subtlety  are 
prodigally  enunciated  under  their  stimulus.  With  night¬ 
fall,  declension  upon  the  mortal,  critical  explanation 
supervenes.  The  aesthetic  and  ethical  formulations  are 
overhauled.  Mistakes  are  acknowledged  :  the  beloved  is 
no  longer  beheld  as  a  prodigy,  and,  no  other  apprehension 
of  the  unconscious  world  being  to  us  familiar,  the  animal 
will  to  live  is  saddled  with  malicious  responsibility  for  the 
hallucination.  The  character  of  the  encounters  or  contacts 
through  which  these  illuminations  occur  is  unfathomed, 
though  no  problem  has  more  persistently  interested  man 
so  far  back  as  his  records  and  traditions  survive.  If 
Plato  errs,  so  did  Lucretius  and  Dante — men  not  soft¬ 
headed.  All  such  evocative  contacts  (and  their  varieties 
are  innumerable)  familiarly  precipitate  and  make  sensible 
and  manifest  in  those  who  are  their  subjects  energies  and 
emotions  which  antecedently  formed  apparently  no  part  of 
their  characters.  There  is  in  man,  among  all  the  animals, 
the  greatest  capacity  for  experiencing  and  manifesting 
love  and  others  of  the  affections  which  we  call  the  higher. 
Within  a  more  limited  range  the  dog  has  also  exceptional 
capacities  for  experiencing,  recognising,  responding  to 
and  expressing  these  spiritual  gifts.  Contact  with  man 
kindles  and  quickens  them,  renders  possible  the  exercise 
of  his  affection  towards  man,  his  master.  Love;  courage 
and  the  excitement  and  joy  of  association  in  hunting  and 
fighting;  humour,  in  its  mutual  appreciation;  fun  and 
playfulness;  in  all  these  it  has  been  an  immeasurable 
boon  to  the  dog  to  find  in  man  a  leader  and  comrade,  and 
man  has  loved  the  dog  because  he  was  capable  of  them. 
And  the  dog,  being  less  vagrant-hearted  than  man, 
remains  faithful,  and  the  passion  with  which  he  loves  his 
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particular  man-god  remains,  as  we  observe  it,  excessive, 
hysterical,  and  possesses  and  intoxicates  him  into  those 
vehement  manifestations  which  we  know,  and  which  nothing 
in  the  character  of  their  object  adequately  explains  or 
deserves.  Yet  every  man  who  possesses  a  dog’s  love 
knows  that  he  has  it  and  has  it  in  this  excess,  and  that  it  is 
addressed  to  himself  as  the  lover’s  adoration  is  addressed 
to  the  beloved. 

The  power  of  such  raptures  and  frenzies,  obviously 
transcending  the  originating  or  expressive  capacity  of  the 
creature  that  feels  them,  impressed  the  ancients  as  a  mani¬ 
fest  effluence  of  divine  energies.  In  heroic  exhibitions 
of  human  quality  they  recognised  power,  aggregating 
itself  out  of  the  unembodied,  discharging  itself  at  the 
contact  point  like  the  lightning,  flashing  forth,  in  mien 
and  action  and  character,  visible  miracles  of  inspiration 
and  love.  They  classified  the  administering  divinities, 
Loge’s  planets  were  Jove  and  Mercury,  not  Mars.  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  did  hurt  to  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all 
his  life,  whatever  practical  jokes  he  might  play  on  their 
terrors,  or  indignation  he  might  profess  at  their  dirt  or 
tatters. 

The  content  and  quality  of  the  emotions  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  his  gestures  expressed  were  as  greatly  in 
excess  of  anything  that  could  imaginably  be  accounted 
for  by  theories  of  survival  utility,  as  is  the  content  of  the 
inspiration  of  musical  genius  in  excess  of  the  adequacy 
of  Darwin’s  naive  suggestions  as  to  its  origin  in  those 
rather  absurd  passages  on  the  subject  which  he  incorporated 
in  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Loge,  too,  if  untranslatable,  was  a  translator. 


WINTER  SPORTS  AND  CRUISES 

By  Charles  W,  Domville-Fife 

When  the  busy  man  of  affairs  allows  himself  the  luxury 
of  a  holiday,  correct  judgment  as  to  time  and  place  is  just 
as  important  as  in  the  seemingly  more  serious  matters  of 
everyday  life,  especially  if  the  human  machine  is  expected 
to  operate  more  smoothly  on  its  return  to  harness.  That 
this  commonplace  fact  is  well  known  cannot  be  doubted 
for  a  moment,  but  that  it  is  seldom  put  into  practice  is 
all  too  obvious.  For  this  reason  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
before  describing  the  Swiss  sport  centres  and  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  to  review  briefly  the  reasons  why  a  winter 
vacation  in  the  High  Alps — or,  as  will  be  shown  later,  on 
the  High  Seas — is  the  ideal  form  of  mental  and  physical 
relaxation. 

Sun  and  Air  of  High  Altitudes 

The  transition  from  depressing  greyness,  smoke,  noise 
and  human  stress  to  a  world  of  sunlit  snow  where  the 
only  sound  is  that  of  laughter  and  the  only  anxiety  is  the 
desire  to  excel  at  one  or  more  sports,  combined  with  the 
frosty-freshness  from  morn  till  eve,  is  so  quick,  so  easy 
of  accomplishment,  that  the  traveller  does  not  arrive  on 
the  scene  jaded  and  fatigued  by  a  long  and  tedious 
journey.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  London  by  sleeping- 
car  express  lie  a  score  of  winter  sport  centres,  perched 
high  on  almost  every  plateau  and  in  almost  every  valley, 
from  Villars  in  French  Switzerland,  and  Wengen  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  to  St.  Moritz  in  the  Engadine. 

About  a  mile  above  sea-level  the  air  of  Central  Europe 
is  exceedingly  dry  and  bracing,  but  the  sun  during  mid¬ 
day  is  usually  warm.  It  is  this  frosty  sunshine  which 
produces  the  tonic  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  exposed  to  the  noon  sun  during  the  months  of 
December,  Jahuary  and  February  often  rises  to  over 
loo-iio  degrees  F.,  while  a  similar  exposure  on  the 
French  or  Italian  Rivieras  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
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send  the  mercury  higher  than  70-80  degrees.  The  shade 
temperature  on  an  Alpine  summit  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day  will,  however,  almost  certainly  be  well  below 
freezing  point,  but  no  chill  is  felt  when  moving  from  the 
sunlight  into  the  shadow,  because  of  the  entire  absence  of 
both  wind  and  damp. 

There  are  some  people  who  dread  the  thought  of  living 
at  a  somewhat  high  altitude,  but  these  should  remember 
that  elevation  above  sea-level  is  seldom  noticed  by  the 
normal  human  being  at  heights  below  6,000  feet ;  between 
this  altitude  and  10,000  there  may  be  a  slight  shortness 
of  breath  during  and  after  exertion.  At  greater  elevation 
mountain  sickness  is,  however,  possible.  This  enables 
even  the  older  members  of  society  to  enjoy  the  Alpine 
snows  at  every  winter  sport  centre  in  Switzerland  without 
any  unusual  restrictions  being  placed  on  their  activities. 

So  alluring  are  the  glittering  snowfields  and  the  sunlit 
lakes  of  ice  that  lethargy  vanishes,  and  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day  can  be  spent  in  the  open  air  without  experiencing 
any  sense  of  fatigue.  The  absence  of  the  more  irksome 
conventions  also  causes  every  minute  of  an  Alpine  holiday 
to  become  precious.  There  is  an  endless  round  of  health¬ 
giving  activity  from  the  wonderful  hour  when  the  pale 
sunlight  outlines  in  golden  fire  the  ice-cones  of  the  huddle 
of  white  ranges  to  when  these  same  peaks  are  flushed 
with  the  crimson,  the  carmine  and  the  purple  of  the  after¬ 
glow. 


Beginning  of  Winter  Sports 

Of  the  thousands  of  English  people  who  visit  Switzer¬ 
land  for  the  winter  sports  very  few  indeed  know  the 
romantic  story  of  the  unveiling,  before  an  incredulous 
world,  by  a  political  refugee,  of  the  glories  of  the  Alpine 
winter  and  the  far-sighted  efforts  of  an  Englishman  of 
letters  which  gave  birth  to  the  winter  sports. 

What  can  be  claimed  as  the  first  important  step  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  Alpine  snows  was  made  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Spengler,  who  went  as  district  doctor  to  a  small 
village  in  the  Grisons  in  the  year  1853.  This  unheard-of 
and  roadless  collection  of  rough  log  chalets  inhabited  by 
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an  isolated  people  who  spoke  neither  German,  French  nor 
Italian,  but  a  dialect  called  Romansch,  was  Davos.  In 
this  valley,  about  a  mile  above  sea-level,  the  young 
doctor — an  exile  from  his  native  land — made  the  startling 
discovery  that  pulmonary  complaints,  so  prevalent  in  the 
lowlands  from  which  he  had  come,  were  almost  unknown. 
Like  so  many  medical  reformers,  he  was  ridiculed  at  first, 
then  violently  attacked,  and  finally  his  theories  were 
accepted,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Invalids,  invited  into  the  Alpine  wilderness  by  Dr. 
Spengler,  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  present  army  of 
sport-loving  men,  women  and  children.  They  ventured 
into  what  was  then  a  mountain  fastness  in  search  of 
health,  at  first  in  tens,  then  in  hundreds.  To-day  there  is 
an  annual  average  influx  of  10,000  invalids  and  50,000 
winter  sport  enthusiasts,  each  class  finding  a  variety  of 
separate  resorts  specially  adapted  to  its  needs. 

Among  the  early  pioneers  was  John  Addington  Symonds, 
an  Englishman  of  letters,  who  immediately  recognised 
the  possibilities  of  the  then  unthought-of  winter  sports. 
He  collected  round  him  a  party  of  enthusiasts  at  a  little 
place  called  Klosters,  and  so  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
that  great  movement  which  has  become  known  by  the 
generic  name  of  winter  sports. 

Choosing  a  Resort 

The  Alpine  resorts  where  winter  sports  are  possible  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  may  be  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories  :  (i)  plateau  resorts,  such  as  Wengen,  Scheidegg, 
Miirren,  Villars  and  Caux;  and  (2)  valley  resorts,  like 
St.  Moritz,  Celerina,  Samaden,  Pontresina,  Lenk,  Gstaad, 
Kandersteg,  Grindelwald,  Engelberg  and  Davos.  To  the 
uninitiated  this  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  considering  that  the  altitude  of  many  of  the  valley 
resorts  is  greater  than  that  of  places  built  on  Alpine 
plateaux.  While  altitude  is  of  considerable  importance 
where  all  winter  sports  are  concerned,  there  are  other 
climatic  peculiarities  which  have  to  be  considered.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  snow  conditions. 
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In  valleys  such  as  those  of  Grindelwald  and  Engelberg 
the  hours  of  winter  sunshine  are  reduced  by  the  encircling 
mountains,  which  press  close  upon  the  villages.  This  is 
an  advantage  or  not,  according  to  taste.  In  winters  of 
scanty  snowfall  the  long  hours  of  brilliant  sunshine  more 
often  enjoyed  by  the  plateau  resorts,  which  are  not  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  giants  around,  tend  to  decrease  the 
depth  of  snow,  whereas  deep  valleys,  in  which  the  altitude 
is  nevertheless  considerable,  are  usually  much  colder  and 
more  thickly  covered.  Resorts  below  3,500  feet  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  continuous  frost. 

While  the  larger  resorts  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
the  expert,  because  they  are  able  to  offer  better  facilities 
for  ski-ing  and  bob-sleighing,  the  smaller  resorts  have 
much  in  their  favour  for  the  beginner.  This  general  rule 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  hotels,  unless  quiet  evenings 
after  strenuous  days  is  the  main  object.  If  amusement, 
both  indoors  and  out,  is  the  primary  consideration,  it  is 
better  to  stay  at  the  largest  hotel  in  a  small  centre  than 
at  a  small  hotel  in  a  large  and  popular  resort. 

For  the  novice  and  the  younger  members  of  society  who 
have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  which  they  would  like  to 
spend  at  the  winter  sports,  but  who  do  not  care  to  go 
alone,  and,  moreover,  require  to  be  chaperoned  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fascinating  life  of  these  hotel  parties 
above  the  clouds,  there  are  some  interesting  arrangements 
being  made  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons.  Initiation 
parties  are  being  formed  with  limited  membership,  at  a 
reasonable  inclusive  charge,  for  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks 
at  Kandersteg  and  other  excellent  places  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  Jura  Alps.  These  parties  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  having  a  knowledge 
of  snow  sports  and  social  life  in  the  High  Alps.  Parents 
need  feel  no  anxiety  when  placing  young  people  in  their 
charge. 

Winter  Sport  Centres 

Although  the  supply  of  printed  information  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  forty-two  Swiss  winter  sport  centres  is 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  characteristics  of  each  resort 
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to  be  studied  in  advance,  a  few  general  notes  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  principal  places  may  be  of  use 
to  those  contemplating  a  first  visit  to  the  High  Alps. 

Each  resort  has  its  speciality.  Beginning  with  St. 
Moritz,  the  famous  centre  in  the  Engadine,  situated  in 
an  open  and  sunny  valley  at  an  altitude  of  6,090  feet, 
the  principal  social  characteristic  is  a  brilliant  circle  of 
international  society  and  a  never-ceasing  round  of  evening 
entertainment.  It  possesses  facilities  for  every  form  of 
winter  sport,  and  has  in  addition  many  private  skating 
rinks  and  toboggan  runs  which  can  be  used  only  by  resi¬ 
dents  in  certain  hotels  or  members  of  certain  clubs.  One 
of  these  is  the  world-famous  Cresta  Run,  and  another  is 
the  St.  Moritz  bobsleigh  course.  Visitors  who  are  not 
members  of  the  clubs  controlling  these  runs  can  at  certain 
times  obtain  the  right  to  use  them  upon  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  A  speciality  of  St.  Moritz  is  horse-racing  on 
the  frozen  lake  which  is  the  principal  playground  of  this 
centre.  From  December  to  the  end  of  January  English 
visitors  predominate.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  centre  of 
Switzerland’s  winter  activities  and  the  most  fashionable 
winter  sport  resort  in  Europe. 

The  neighbouring  centre  of  Pontresina  is  mainly 
English  and  Dutch,  especially  during  what  is  known  as 
the  “  English  season.”  Like  all  other  centres,  it  has  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  skating,  tobogganing,  curling,  ski- 
kj bring  and  ski-ing.  Perhaps,  however,  its  position,  with 
three  mountain  railways  available,  lends  itself  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  ski-ing  in  the  Bernina  Range.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  sleigh  driving,  one  of  the  coldest  but  least 
fatiguing  pastimes  of  the  High  Alps,  can  only  be  enjoyed 
in  and  around  those  places  which  are  situated  in  a  valley. 
Centres  like  Wengen,  Miirren  and  Caux,  being  perched  on 
lofty  mountain  plateaux,  have  not  the  necessary  open 
country  for  this  form  of  amusement,  and  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  applies  to  ski-kjoring.  P'or  these  reasons  St. 
Moritz,  Pontresina  and  the  smaller  resorts  of  the  Engadine 
and  neighbouring  valleys,  such  as  Samaden,  Celerina, 
Sils  Maria,  Silvaplana  and  Maloja,  are  usually  gay  with 
sleigh  parties. 
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A  lofty  centre  much  favoured  by  English  visitors  is 
Arosa.  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  6,043  is  sur¬ 

rounded  by  fine  Alpine  scenery  with  wonderful  snow- 
slopes.  Although  Arosa’s  speciality  is,  undoubtedly, 
ski-ing,  because  of  the  variety  of  both  long  and  short  ex¬ 
peditions  for  which  it  forms  an  ideal  centre,  the  skating 
at  this  place  is  also  good.  On  the  lake  a  considerable 
space  is  cleared  of  snow  and  maintained  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  ice  hockey  and  curling.  The  bobsleigh  run,  in 
view  of  Arosa’s  great  height,  is  usually  open  for  the  entire 
season. 

Passing  from  the  cosmopolitan  centres  of  the  Engadine 
and  Orisons  to  the  almost  exclusively  English  resorts  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Wengen  and  Miirren  are  the  favourites.  Both  of  these, 
places  are  situated  on  lofty  plateaux  above  the  Lauter- 
brunnen  Valley.  Although  4,500  feet  over  sea-level,  and 
facing  such  giants  as  the  Jungfrau,  Monch,  Eiger  and 
Silberhorn,  with  their  immense  glaciers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Wengen’s  speciality  is  sunshine  combined  with 
excellent  snow  conditions.  The  Wengernalp  and  Jung¬ 
frau  railways,  which  carry  the  sportsman  to  any  altitude 
short  of  12,000  feet,  are  the  “  open  sesame  ”  to  miles  of 
snowfields.  The  liige  run  from  the  top  of  the  Scheidegg 
— itself  a  growing  resort  favoured  by  expert  ski-runners — 
is  nearly  five  miles  in  length.  The  altitude  of  Miirren 
is  several  hundred  feet  greater  than  that  of  Wengen,  but 
it  is  divided  from  the  more  lofty  peaks  around  by  deep 
valleys.  Nevertheless,  as  a  ski-ing  centre  it  surpasses  all 
except  the  most  favoured  resorts  (Arosa,  Scheidegg,  etc.), 
and  possesses  facilities  for  skating,  liigeing  and  bob¬ 
sleighing  which  are  excellent. 

No  description  of  this  portion  of  Switzerland  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  Grindelwald.  Situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  but  nevertheless  3,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
it  is  a  most  picturesque  village  which  looms  large  in  Alpine 
story  and  song.  Its  quaint  main  street  is  usually  gay 
with  plumed  horses  drawing  bright-painted  sleighs  with 
jingling  bells.  The  facilities  for  ski-ing,  skating,  curling 
and  bobsleighing  are  excellent,  and  here  it  should  be 
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pointed  out  that  only  the  largest  centres  possess  proper 
bobsleigh  runs,  which  are  very  expensive  to  construct. 
Adelboden,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  is  a  resort  much 
favoured  by  English  people,  and,  apart  from  the  excellent 
facilities  for  all  sports  which  it  affords,  its  speciality  is  a 
sunny  and  almost  windless  climate.  Next  comes  Kander- 
steg,  about  4,000  feet  high  and  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Channel  ports  by  through  trains.  Here,  again, 
every  ice  and  snow  sport  can  be  enjoyed.  In  addition 
it  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Alpine 
scenery.  Gstaad,  although  a  fashionable  centre,  still 
retains  its  unspoiled  Alpine  character.  Ski-ing  and  skating 
are  its  specialities,  although  sleigh  driving,  ski-kjoring, 
and  all  other  amusements  are  available. 

The  finest  resort  of  French  Switzerland  is  undoubtedly 
Villars,  which  stands  above  the  Rhone  Valley  at  an  altitude 
of  just  over  4,250  feet.  The  plateau  on  which  this  little 
village  and  its  huge  hotels  have  been  built  is  very  open 
and  sunny.  It  is  as  a  skating  centre  that  Villars  excels, 
although  its  bobsleigh  run  is  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
and  ski-ers  have  the  advantage  of  the  mountain  railway 
up  the  Chamossaire  (7,100  feet),  where  there  are  slopes 
which  will  satisfy  the  most  expert  runner.  Other  resorts 
in  French-speaking  Switzerland  include  the  little  Jura 
Mountain  centres  of  St.  Cergue  and  Les  Rasses,  both  of 
which  are  steadily  gaining  in  favour,  and  are  much  less 
expensive  than  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the  Engadine. 

In  France  there  are  quite  a  number  of  winter  sport 
centres.  The  most  popular  is  undoubtedly  Chamonix 
(3,400  feet),  situated  close  to  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  but 
Megeve  (3,175  feet),  in  Haute  Savoie,  and  Mont  Revard 
(5,000  feet),  above  the  summer  spa  of  Aix-les-Bains,  have 
received  fuller  recognition  during  recent  years.  All  of 
these  places  have  ski-fields,  skating  rinks  and  toboggan 
runs.  The  Norwegian  winter  sport  season  does  not  really 
begin  until  well  into  the  New  Year,  because  of  the  short 
daylight  hours  of  this  northerly  land,  but  the  depth  of 
snow  makes  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  ardent  ski-runners, 
and  for  gorgeous  winter  scenery  it  is  unsurpassed. 
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Winter  Cruises  on  Summer  Seas 

There  are  many  people  who  shudder  at  the  mere  thought 
of  snow  and  ice,  often  forgetful  of  the  warm  sunshine,  dry 
air  and  crisp  snow  of  the  Alpine  summits.  To  these  winter 
sports  make  no  appeal,  for  they  respond  more  readily  to 
the  magic  call  of  the  South,  where  the  palm  replaces  the 
pine,  warm  trade  winds  ruffle  the  azure  surface  of  a  sunlit 
sea,  and  there  are  lands  of  colour  and  romance  with  the 
poetry  of  tropical  nights.  For  these  sun-worshippers 
there  is  the  sea  cruise;  and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
that  life  aboard  a  modern  cruising  liner  need  not  be  the 
lotus-eating  existence  often  supposed  by  those  who  have 
not  yet  sampled  its  joys.  There  is  the  morning  bathe 
in  the  ship’s  deck  pool,  the  tournaments  of  sea  tennis  and 
golf,  the  afternoon  of  race  meetings,  the  daily  “  sweep  ” 
on  the  ship’s  run,  gala  dinners,  fancy  dress  balls,  dancing 
on  the  moonlit  decks  and  long  days  ashore,  while  for  those 
who  prefer  there  is  restful  ease  on  the  awninged  decks, 
congenial  companionship  under  ideal  conditions,  bridge 
parties  and*  motor  drives  to  places  of  interest  and  beauty. 
It  is  this  happy  combination  of  a  life  of  laissez-faire  and 
one  of  healthy  activity  which  has  made  the  sea  cruise 
so  popular  with  people  of  all  ages  and  inclinations. 
Above  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  labour  of  both 
travel  and  amusement  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum, 
and  people  travelling  alone  are  assured  of  the  absence  of 
all  worry  combined  with  pleasant  companionship. 

First  among  the  pleasure  voyages  arranged  for  the 
coming  winter  must  be  mentioned  the  wonderful  cruise 
of  the  B.  and  N.  Royal  Mail  steamer  Meteor  to  nearly  all 
the  fascinating  lands  and  seas  of  the  colourful  East.  In 
addition  to  a  remarkable  itinerary  embracing  the  Riviera, 
Italy,  Malta,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Java,  the 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  Banda  and  Philippine  islands,  Hong 
Kong,  China,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  Burma,  India  and 
Malaya,  during  137  days’  cruising  on  calm  seas  along  the 
“  sunshine  belt  ”  of  the  world,  there  are  many  unusual  and 
most  attractive  features.  One  of  these  is  the  option, 
without  extra  charge,  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  South 
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of  France  by  sleeping-car  express,  joining  and  leaving 
the  ship  at  Monaco  instead  of  Harwich,  and  so  avoiding 
rough  seas  and  cold  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  No 
cargo  is  being  carried,  thus  obviating  calls  at  ports  where 
there  is  little  worth  seeing.  Each  traveller  will  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  stateroom,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  system,  when  one’s  principal  anxiety  was  to  secure  a 
congenial  cabin  companion.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cruise  de  luxe 
which  in  point  of  cost  works  out  at  less  than  what  would  be 
paid  for  a  stay  of  four  and  a  half  months  in  almost  any 
of  the  best  hotels. 

Another  peculiarly  attractive  cruise  to  sunny  lands,  but 
of  much  shorter  duration,  is  the  now  famous  pleasure 
voyage  of  the  R.M.S.  Hildebrand,  of  the  Booth  Line, 
to  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil.  This  ideal  vacation 
occupies  about  six  of  the  worst  weeks  of  early  spring,  and 
carries  the  traveller  first  to  the  Portuguese  Riviera  and 
Lisbon,  then  to  the  semi-tropical  island  of  Madeira  and 
across  the  azure  waters  of  a  southern  sea,  ruffled  only  by 
the  warm  trade  winds  and  shoals  of  flying  fish,  to  beautiful 
Amazonia.  At  present  this  delectable  spot  has  the  added 
charm  of  being  unspoiled  and  still  veiled  in  mystery.  Here 
are  the  tropics  of  the  imagination — palm-fringed  shores  of 
golden  sand,  queer  blue-sailed  catamarans  and  white  cities, 
half  Eastern  and  half  Western  in  aspect.  From  Para,  the 
interesting  old  town  at  the  mouth  of  this  isle-blocked  river, 
the  great  liner  winds  her  way  through  lanes  of  sunlit  flood, 
bordered  by  the  greatest  equatorial  forest  in  the  world, 
past  curious  native  pile  dwellings,  birds  of  bright  plumage, 
butterflies,  orchids  and  vast  fields  of  the  Victoria  Regia 
lily.  Then  comes  the  town  of  Manaos,  on  the  ultima  thule 
of  civilisation,  and  days  ashore  amid  all  the  wonders  of 
the  great  forest. 

Among  sea  cruises  of  longer  duration  must  be  mentioned 
the  three  months’  tour  round  South  America  by  the 
R.M.S.  Orduna,  of  the  Pacific  Line.  The  itinerary  of 
this  20,000  miles’  voyage  is  far  too  extensive  to  give  in 
detail  here.  The  first  few  ports  of  call  are  along  the  coasts 
of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  the  way  lies  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  the  beautiful  city  and  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil.  Next  comes  Santos,  then 
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Montevideo,  with  its  pretty  seaside  suburbs,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  the  wonderful  capital  of  the  Argentine.  Heading 
south,  the  Orduna  reaches  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
passes  through  the  glacier-bordered  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Coming  north  up  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  calls 
are  made  at  several  ports  on  the  Chilean  coast,  including 
a  stay  of  some  days  at  Valparaiso.  Then  the  little  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  far  out  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Pacific,  is  reached.  It  was  here  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
spent  his  four  years  of  solitary  exile.  The  homeward 
route  is  by  way  of  Peru,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

Another  long  cruise  is  that  to  be  performed  by  the 
C.P.R.  liner  Empress  of  France.  In  this  case  the  route 
to  be  followed  lies  across  the  North  Atlantic  from  South¬ 
ampton  to  Jamaica,  then  down  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 
From  the  River  Plate  this  vessel  will  cross  the  South 
Atlantic  to  Capetown,  and  proceed  up  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  making  numerous  calls,  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
home.  One  of  the  many  unique  features  is  that  fifty-nine 
days  will  be  spent  afloat  and  no  less  than  fifty-one  days 
on  shore. 

Among  cruises  of  shorter  duration  there  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a  special  Christmas  voyage  to  Ceylon  by  a 
vessel  of  the  Orient  Line,  a  series  of  Mediterranean 
cruises  by  the  R.M.S.P.  Company’s  Arcadian  and 
Araguaya,  and  also  by  the  Cunard  liner  Lancastria,  a 
number  of  pleasure  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Elders  and  Fyffes  Line,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Mail,  the 
Harrison  Line  and  the  French  Line,  and  a  series  of 
twenty-one-day  cruises  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands 
by  the  Yeoward  Line.  When  considering  a  cruise  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  delightful  three  weeks  can  be  spent 
in  one  of  Cook’s  Nile  steamers,  voyaging  and  sightseeing 
through  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  often  possible  to 
combine  this  with  a  Mediterranean  cruise  and  a  stay  in 
gay  Cairo.  Similarly  a  sojourn  on  the  Cape  Riviera  can 
be  arranged  to  coincide  with  a  special  cruise  to  South 
Africa  in  a  Union-Castle  liner. 
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LOST  ALLUSIONS 
By  E.  M.  Martin 

Many  of  the  tags  and  ends  of  homely  wisdom  that  have 
long  delighted  us  are  passing  out  of  the  language;  in  a 
little  while  these  old  friends  of  ours  will  be  flung  on  the 
scrap-heap  and  forgotten.  Before  they  move  on  their 
way  to  the  shadowy  immortality  of  the  text-books  it  may 
be  well  to  give  them  a  final  hand-shake ;  for  the  thoughts 
of  man  have  changed  with  his  habit  of  life,  and  soon  many 
of  these  old  sayings  will  need  illuminating  foot-notes  for 
their  better  understanding  by  those  newcomers  for  whom 
this  old  world  is  being  remade.  That  picturesque  rebuke 
to  pride,  “Take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,”  is  being 
drained  of  all  its  force  and  strength  by  the  passing  of  the 
sailing-ship  and  the  silencing  of  the  windmill.  One  of 
those  coloured  sayings  that  blunted  the  sting  of  reproof, 
it  brought  with  it  memories  of  the  sea,  or  else  of  those 
level  downlands  where  busy  mills  were  grinding  corn,  as 
corn  was  ground  in  the  days  when  Longshanks  was  king. 
The  ships’  sails,  with  all  their  beauty  of  white,  tawny,  and 
those  darker  shades  that  come  from  the  endless  patching 
of  the  canvas,  will  not  vanish  over  the  edge  of  the  world 
without  some  funeral  tears.  Sir  Alan  Moore  has  already 
given  them  a  beautiful  and  worthy  valediction,  and  the 
song  is  not  yet  sung  to  the  finish;  the  sails  will  find  their 
threnodists  and  live  in  the  verse  of  to-day  and  to-morrow; 
for  it  is  not  only  the  sails  that  are  leaving  us,  but  the  men 
who  worked  them  with  willing  hands.  Blood  brothers  to 
the  winds  and  the  tides,  a  very  part  of  the  sea,  they  felt 
for  her  alike  that  passionate  love  and  passionate  hate  only 
possible  to  those  who  are  near  of  kin.  The  new  men  on 
the  new  ships  feel  and  think  differently.  Mechanics 
rather  than  sailors,  their  courage,  though  as  great,  is  of 
another  stuff  to  that  of  the  old  merchantmen  whose  lives 
were  at  one  with  their  spreading  sails,  and  whose  sole 
article  of  faith  was  the  ship’s  compass ;  and,  as  we  regret 
the  passing  of  the  sails,  so  must  we  regret  the  passing  of 
the  men  who  worked  them  in  fair  and  foul  weather. 

The  windmill  has  made  a  brave  struggle  for  existence, 
and  only  yesterday  I  saw  one  in  full  swing  on  the  Susse.x 
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downs;  but  not  far  from  it,  showing  clear  against  the  sky 
like  the  writing  on  the  wall,  stood  its  derelict,  sailless 
companion.  These  mills,  kept  going  by  people  who  hope 
through  turning  their  empty  shells  to  other  uses  to  give 
them  a  longer  lease  of  life,  look  oddly  forlorn  and  pathetic, 
left  standing  in  their  ancient  places  while  robbed  of  their 
ancient  heritage.  One  that  used  to  grind  corn  with  its  feet 
set  on  a  gorse-covered  common  has  long  been  used  as  a 
steam  laundry,  and  its  fixed  sails,  like  an  impaled  dragon 
fly,  keep  sullen  watch  and  ward  over  the  huddle  of  mean 
streets  that  have  crept  up  to  its  very  door — even  rotten¬ 
ness  and  decay  might  be  a  happier  fate  than  such  a  taking 
of  the  wind  from  its  sails. 

“To  fling  one’s  cap  over  the  windmill ”  is  no  longer  a 
recognised  part  of  a  writer’s  baggage.  Whether  it  went 
with  the  windmill,  or  left  us  because  of  the  wider  charity 
that  would  explain  all  divagations  from  the  trodden  path 
as  “  self-expression,”  it  is  hard  to  say.  Even  the  land¬ 
marks  of  history  are  easily  lost,  as  those  three  immortals, 
Parker,  Aurelle,  and  the  doctor  learned,  on  the  day  when 
the  Colonel  (who,  too,  will  surely  take  his  place  in  the 
gallery  of  friendly  souls  along  with  Uncle  Toby,  Parson 
Adams,  and  Captain  Jackson)  gave  them  an  afternoon’s 
leave  and  they  went  to  Crecy.  For  someone  had  told 
Parker  that  the  tower  from  which  Edward  had  watched 
the  fight  had  been  turned  into  a  windmill,  and  he  hoped  to 
see  it.  But  no  mill  showed  on  the  horizon  above  the 
valley,  nor  had  any  of  the  old  peasants,  busy  cutting  corn 
in  a  field  hard  by,  ever  heard  of  any  tower  “  in  these 
parts,”  nor  of  a  windmill,  nor  yet  of  a  battle — Crecy  was 
not  even  a  memory  to  its  people. 

It  is  no  new  thing,  this  belittling  of  the  proverb.  Much 
of  its  wisdom  came  from  the  gutter,  and  though  humble 
birth  needs  no  apologist,  it  has  made  no  attempt  to  refine 
or  improve  itself.  Satisfied  with  a  narrow  outlook,  it 
lifted  up  a  rough,  uncombed  head  that  refused  to  be 
trimmed  into  shape  and  so  prepared  to  take  stock  of 
Time;  its  clumsy  feet  would  move  never  a  step  towards 
a  newer,  more  enlightened  philosophy,  and,  as  though 
proud  of  its  very  imperfections,  the  proverb  still  tried  to 
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force,  as  counsels  of  perfection,  primitive  truths  into  the 
unwilling  ear  of  a  hurrying  world.  Its  reward  has  been 
that  of  all  who  give  unasked.  Pushed  on  one  side, 
laughed  at,  all  but  forgotten,  it  cannot  be  long  before  it 
leaves  us,  going  as  it  came,  without  sounding  of  trumpets, 
its  death  silent  as  its  birth.  Yet  it  has  played  an  active 
part  in  our  literature;  if  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  read 
the  lesser-known  writers  of  that  wonderful  seventeenth 
century  now  being  sedulously  exploited  by  journalists  in 
search  of  fresh  matter.  For  the  old  authors  kept  the  pro¬ 
verb  at  no  long  distance  from  their  inkpots,  and  worked 
this  ready  servant  to  their  will,  knowing,  when  their  readers 
caught  sight  of  so  familiar  a  face  on  the  page,  they  would 
take  heart  of  grace  and  follow  all  the  long,  winding 
sentences,  digressions  and  reflections  that  were  at  last  to 
carry  them  into  strange  countries  and  among  strange 
peoples — the  very  brevity  and  self-assertion  of  the  saw 
made  it  stand  out  in  a  sharper  contrast  to  the  lavish  wealth 
of  its  setting. 

Peeping  out  from  the  erudite  text,  the  proverb  played 
much  the  same  part  as  the  clowns  and  jesters  played  in 
the  splendid  solemnity  of  tragedy;  it  brought  with  it  a 
sense  of  reality,  of  everyday,  that  was  very  welcome  to 
our  laughter-loving  ancestors.  There  was  seldom  any 
malice  in  the  fun ;  but  when  a  greatly  harassed  man  with 
a  village  Xantippe  for  wife  heard  a  fellow  sufferer  say, 
“  Three  women  make  a  market,”  what  nodding  and 
chuckling  would  follow  the  ready  quotation.  A  market, 
to  the  men  of  Tudor  or  Elizabethan  days,  meant,  above 
all  else,  a  great  noise — a  shouting,  hammering,  ringing 
of  bells,  bidding  and  bartering,  that,  ending  in  bewilder¬ 
ment,  convinced  each  buyer  he  had  outwitted  the  seller, 
until  he  got  home.  Then  outside  his  own  door  he  might 
chance  upon  another  market,  his  wife  and  her  neighbours, 
whose  scolding  tongues  could  well  have  served  as  a  model 
for  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon',  a  play  that, 
as  far  as  essentials  go,  can  never  wax  stale. 

It  is  not  only  the  proverbs  that  are  losing  all  signifi¬ 
cance — those  proverbs  Charles  Lamb  loved,  even  though 
he  used  them  as  a  whetstone  for  his  wit.  There  are  turns 
of  phrase,  similes,  once  living  things,  that  now,  like  ex- 
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Mbits  in  a  museum,  are  only  left  for  us  to  wonder  at. 
What  can  “  your  own  hearth-stone  ”  mean  to  a  generation 
that  warms  itself  with  central  heating,  or  so  poor  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  reality  as  a  gas  fire?  Old  Sarah  Battle’s  wish 
for  “  a  clear  fire  ”  and  “  a  clean  hearth  ”  was  echoed  at 
the  close  of  the  Great  War  by  a  soldier  who  had  been  in 
France  from  its  very  beginning.  He  said  he  knew  now 
life  had  but  three  things  to  give  that  were  worth  the  having 
— a  clear  fire,  a  bright  lamp,  and  a  welcome  at  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  as  to  “  the  rigour  of  the  game,”  he  had  had 
his  fill  of  it.  A  simple  philosophy,  but,  like  all  simple 
things,  not  easy  of  accomplishment;  the  welcome  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  is  given  to  but  few  of  us. 

The  hearth-stone  was  a  survival;  but  a  survival  that 
still  kept  the  glow  of  life,  and  thus  came  to  be  a  symbol 
of  all  men  held  dearest.  At  an  old  inn  whose  good  repute 
had  grown  as  mouldy  as  its  many  staircases,  the  hostess, 
while  lamenting  the  passing  of  custom  and  the  general 
decay  of  the  house,  told  me  “  the  luck  went  when  the 
hearth-stone  was  taken  away,”  adding  that  everyone  knew 
the  hearth-stone  “  held  the  luck  of  the  house.”  She  was 
so  evidently  in  earnest  that,  as  there  was  no  disputing  the 
decadence  of  the  inn,  I  asked  why  the  luck-bearer  had 
gone.  It  seemed  that  a  former  landlord,  “a  man  full  of 
pride  ”  not  content  with  an  assured  prosperity,  determined 
to  enlarge  the  bar  parlour,  and,  to  compass  this  ambition, 
the  hearth-stone  must  make  w’ay.  “  He  knew  what  he 
had  done  when  it  was  too  late,”  she  said,  tragic  as  a  Greek 
chorus,  “  but  he  could  never  put  the  stone  back  again. 
It  was  so  heavy,  the  workmen  had  to  break  it  when  they 
dug  it  up,  and  that’s  why  he  died  a  poor  man  and  the 
house  lost  its  luck.” 

With  the  hearth-stone  another  old  saying  must  go, 
though  its  inner  and  spiritual  meaning  may  stay  with  us 
for  a  while  :  “  Never  rake  a  dying  ember.”  We  may  be 
sure  that  its  birth  was  obscure;  that  it  came  from  a  cottage, 
and  was  first  spoken  (who  can  doubt  it  i^)  by  a  woman  fear¬ 
ful  lest  her  good  man  should  stir  the  fire  to  a  blaze  when 
she  was  out,  and  then  nod  himself  to  sleep  in  the  comfort 
of  a  warm  and  quiet  room.  All  the  possible  danger  of 
flying  sparks  to  thatched  roof  and  planked  walls  was  in 
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her  mind  when  she  coined  the  phrase  that  was  to  enjoy  so 
long  and  unexpected  a  spell  of  life;  but  there  may  have 
been  another  and  a  more  subtle  reason  for  the  kindly, 
solicitous  warning.  Every  man  knows  that  a  woman  is 
the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  silent  peace,  and  this  is  why 
homes  and  hearth-stones  have  had  their  day.  They  en¬ 
couraged  dreams,  content,  inactivity,  and  were  as  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  something  abiding  and  enduring; 
to-day  we  need  change,  movement,  constant  activity  of 
mind  and  body.  As  the  world  shrinks,  and  peoples  and 
countries  once  divided  from  us  by  what  seemed  an  almost 
limitless  space  become  as  it  were  our  near  neighbours, 
“  Far  as  the  poles  asunder”  loses  much  of  its  suggestion 
of  lonely  dignity,  for  soon  the  out-reaching  of  our  arms 
may  prove  the  truer  measure.  Voices  carry  far  now  we 
have  forced  the  air-waves  to  be  our  messengers  and  do  our 
bidding,  and  Alexander,  sighing  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  an  arrogant  dreamer : 
before  us  lies  the  possibility  of  a  choice  of  planets. 
“  Free  as  air,”  too,  must  go  by  the  board.  Already  we 
have  boundary  lines  and  restricted  areas,  and,  in  time, 
those  who  love  solitude  may  find  the  earth  less  crowded 
than  the  skies. 

Some  of  the  old  sayings  are  worth  keeping,  if  only  as  a 
record  of  an  earlier  civilisation ;  and  though  they  may  have 
lost  all  pertinence  for  the  city-bred,  are  still  held  of  some 
account  in  the  country,  where  life  moves  leisurely  and 
change  does  not  meet  with  an  over-eager  greeting.  First 
among  these  may  come  what  are  known  as  the  “  well  ” 
proverbs.  To  the  town  child  a  well  means  nothing,  save 
in  a  picture.  Water  runs  from  the  tap,  and  though  the 
tap  may  be  shared  with  a  next  door  neighbour,  there  is  a 
personal  sense  of  possession,  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  But  to  the  country  child  a  well  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  facts  of  life,  and  the  drawing  of  water  a 
part  of  the  drudgery,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  day’s  work. 
More  often  than  not  the  well  is  the  common  property  of 
the  village,  the  general  meeting  place  of  the  gossips;  and 
when  as  in  some  rare  cases  leave  must  be  asked  for  “  the 
pitcher  to  go  to  the  well,”  there  is  as  much  ceremony,  dis¬ 
putation  and  bitterness  of  feeling  as  when  new  boundary 
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lines  are  fixed  by  the  conqueror  for  the  conquered.  That 
mournful  rhyme,  “  Ding,  dong,  bell,”  may  leave  the  city 
child  with  unwrung  withers ;  but  to  the  country  child  it  will 
bring  memories  and  tears,  if  the  tragedy  has  been  faced 
of  a  garden  well  some  hurrying  careless  hand  forgot  to 
cover  when  the  pitcher  was  filled :  as  to  its  final  journey 
after  so  many  triumphant  homecomings,  the  empty  nails 
on  the  cottage  dresser  can  tell  the  story. 

That  “  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  ”  is  not,  on 
the  first  hearing,  so  easy  of  understanding,  the  bottom  of 
the  well  being  often  full  of  mud;  and  to  square  the  fact 
with  the  fancy  needs  some  readjustment  of  values.  Yet 
mud  has  virtues  shared  by  truth,  as  some  of  the  cottages 
now  standing  can  bear  confident  witness,  having  long  out¬ 
lived  brick  and  stone  :  mud  can  make  an  enduring  home  for 
man.  The  very  word  itself,  abrupt,  hard-sounding,  un¬ 
attractive,  holds  in  its  three  letters  a  king’s  treasure  store 
of  pictures  and  of  poetry;  Egypt,  Cleopatra,  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  old  Nilus  brings  to  such  a  wonder  of  ripe 
harvest;  was  this  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  when  he  made  the 
old  beldam  say : 

There  was  a  lady  once,  ’tis  an  old  story, 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not. 

For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt.  .  .  . 

The  proverbs  that  have  gathered  round  the  horse  have 
had,  for  Englishmen,  a  special  virtue  and  meaning; 
perhaps  above  all  others  we  may  find  them  the  hardest  to 
part  with.  They  were  friendly  sayings  as  though  some¬ 
thing  of  the  very  nature  of  the  horse  and  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  man  had  entered  into  them,  and  their  passing 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  upheaval  more  deep  seated  and 
far  reaching  than  any  we  have  yet  known.  It  has  been 
said  of  a  contemporary  French  artist  that  his  pictures  have 
“  a  relation  to  the  paintings  of  the  past  analogous  with 
that  of  the  electric  motor  to  the  horse  it  has  replaced,” 
The  past  tense  strikes  coldly  on  ears  that  have  loved  the 
ringing  sound  of  hooves ;  but  if  not  actually  true  of  to-day 
it  will  be  most  certainly  true  of  to-morrow.  “To  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse,”  would  hardly  rouse  languid  wonder 
to  an  interrogation  point  now  that  carts  and  horses  are  few 
in  the  land  :  the  electric  motor,  the  steam  tractor,  and  the 
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motor  cycle  have  taken  their  place,  and  “  to  kick  over  the 
traces  ”  in  losing  its  symbolism  has  lost,  too,  its  obvious 
meaning. 

So  long  as  there  are  racing  stables  and  packs  of  hounds, 
the  warning  that  “  It’s  no  use  locking  the  stable  door  when 
the  mare  has  gone  ”  yet  holds  good.  But  the  stable  door 
too  often  hides  nothing  but  emptiness  where  once  were 
well-filled  stalls  and  mangers;  the  car  has  crushed  out  the 
life  of  the  stable  with  all  its  kindliness,  its  jollity  and  its 
picturesqueness.  If  “money  makes  the  mare  to  go,”  the 
mare  cannot  keep  up  speed  with  us  of  to-day,  and  we  are 
learning  to  give  a  newer  and  more  sinister  meaning  to  the 
racing  proverb,  “  ’Tis  the  pace  that  kills.”  The  life  of 
the  roads  is  now  like  the  bustle  of  an  overcrowded  street; 
the  gipsies  and  travelling  showmen  can  no  longer  find  on 
them  any  welcome,  and  though  the  circus  can  boast  a  proud 
and  an  honourable  pedigree,  the  performing  horse,  the 
clown  with  his  broad  jests,  are  as  unwanted  as  those 
Sunday  sermons  that  gave  Samuel  Pepys  so  many  quiet 
hours  for  amorous  reverie. 

A  week  ago  I  saw  a  travelling  circus  claim  the  right  of 
way  across  a  little  bridge  that  spans  a  mud-clogged 
marshland  river.  Horses,  ponies,  caravans,  men,  women, 
dogs  and  children  filled  all  the  available  space  as  they 
moved  forward  with  a  slow  deliberation  that  gave  a 
strangely  impressive  air  of  dignity  to  this  shabby,  weather¬ 
worn  crowd.  It  was  as  though  they  knew,  horses  and  men 
alike,  that  their  day  was  done,  that  they  were  of  the  past, 
and  the  present  had  no  need  of  them.  Impatient  drivers 
of  panting  cars  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  waiting  until  the 
bridge  was  clear,  looked  with  amaze  at  the  thickly  wedged 
living  mass  that  dared  to  hold  up  the  road ;  while  in  their 
turn  the  circus  people  looked  back  at  the  baffled  motorists 
as  though  dimly  conscious  of  the  part  they  themselves  were 
playing  in  this  silent  drama.  For  the  halt  marked  the  last 
stage  of  their  triumph.  That  night  brought  them  a  half- 
filled  tent  and  an  over-critical  audience  fearful  of  enthu¬ 
siasm — the  next  morning  only  a  thin  ring  of  sawdust  on 
the  down-trodden  grass,  where  the  sheep  were  again 
beginning  to  feed,  showed  that  here  had  stood  the  gaily 
lighted  tent. 


SIR  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE 
LEAGUE 

By  James  Corbett 

In  any  portrait  gallery  of  political  personalities  we  have  to 
pause,  consciously  or  otherwise,  before  the  very  attractive 
figure  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  at  the  present 
moment  is  occupying  the  very  unenviable  position  of 
British  Foreign  Secretary.  I  use  the  word  “unenviable” 
without  reservation,  because,  irrespective  of  the  distinctive 
dignity  of  this  Ministerial  post,  it  will  be  frankly  confessed 
the  most  difficult  and  thankless  appointment  in  this  post¬ 
war  period  of  chaos  and  uncertainty. 

That  is  to  say,  the  entire  Continent  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
We  have  reached  no  degree  of  stabilisation  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hazard  from  one 
week  to  the  next  what  point  of  amazing  intrigue  will  crop 
up  in  the  international  zone.  A  Machiavellian  post  of  this 
kind  is  therefore  no  sinecure.  One,  in  fact,  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  diplomatic  wizard,  for  in  order  to  meet 
every  contingency  that  may  arise  a  British  Foreign 
Minister  has  to  eclipse  even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  And 
if  he  makes  a  single  blunder,  if  he  throws  a  solitary  doubt¬ 
ful  card  on  the  table,  then  the  foreign  diplomats  are  after 
his  blood  in  full  cry.  In  a  word,  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
do  without  sleep  at  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  at  the 
moment  if  we  could  have  secured  a  more  dexterous  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  post  than  the  present  holder  of  the  office. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  for  instance,  that  the  appointment 
demands  the  charm  and  finesse  of  an  Earl  of  Balfour,  yet 
above  everything  else,  and  at  Geneva  particularly,  we  want 
downright  plainness  of  speech.  A  metaphysician  at  the 
League  Assembly  is  an  anachronism.  Because  funda¬ 
mentally,  with  the  tragic  world-crisis  in  his  mind,  every 
delegate  at  the  League  is  a  stern  realist.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  reality,  where  every  shade  of  ambiguity  is  suspect,  one 
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has  to  speak  without  even  the  velvet  glove.  There  is  no 
room  for  hesitancy  or  doubt.  Equivocation  is  anathema  to 
the  dullest  mind.  Honesty  and  sincerity  are  the  two 
essentials.  A  metaphysician  may  be  perfectly  honest  in 
intention,  but  his  profundity  of  thought  would  be  too  deep 
for  the  Geneva  representatives. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  of 
vagueness.  Eldest  son  of  an  illustrious  father,  no  one  has 
ever  questioned  his  crystalline  character  and  integrity. 
He  may  wear  a  monocle,  he  may  be  ultra-conservative  in 
politics,  he  may  even  be  a  stylist  in  conversation,  but  when 
he  rises  to  his  feet  at  the  League  Assembly  or  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Sir  Austen  is  indubitably  frank  and  sincere. 
That  does  not  mean  that  his  mind  is  primitive,  uncouth, 
and  unimaginative.  On  the  contrary,  few  members  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  Cabinet  have  surpassed  the  brilliance  of  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary.  His  speeches  are  polished 
gems  of  pure  thought,  clear  as  crystal,  without  vacuity,  and 
compact  with  wisdom.  Not  since  the  Armistice  have  we 
secured  his  equal  with  this  particular  portfolio.  And,  as 
Fate  or  Destiny  would  have  it,  he  seems  singularly  fitted 
to  speak  the  mind  of  Britain  at  the  present  moment.  His 
transparent  candour  is  a  constant  douche  for  the  abstract 
visionary.  We  have  no  greater  realist  at  Geneva  than 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain. 

And,  apart  from  the  political  aspect,  every  member  at 
Westminster  holds  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  profound 
respect.  Parliamentarians  can  rise  above  sect  and  schism 
when  they  come  to  pass  a  meed  of  generous  praise  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Like  the 
rest  of  us,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  of 
the  Upper  House  have  followed  Sir  Austen’s  career  with 
unabated  interest  and  admiration.  From  infancy,  almost 
the  boy  determined  to  be  at  least  as  great  a  man  as  his 
father,  and  were  the  latter  alive  to-day  he  would  be  one 
of  the  first  to  admit  that  his  eldest  son  had  followed  closely 
in  his  parent’s  footsteps.  Since  passing  the  portals  of 
Rugby  and  Cambridge,  Austen,  from  1892,  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  East  Worcestershire,  has  filled  the  positions  of 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
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Treasury,  and  Postmaster-General,  while  in  1903  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  sustained  that 
post  until  the  Liberals  came  into  power  at  the  end  of 
1905.  We  know  what  happened  from  that  onward — ^just 
as  we  distinctly  recall  how  at  any  moment  he  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  office  for  principle — and  this  was  the  man  the 
British  Prime  Minister  sent  to  Geneva. 

I  have  no  space  to  deal  with  the  Locarno  episode  in  this 
paper,  except  to  mention  that  the  mediator  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  France  and  Germany  has  been  the  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  only  future  history  will  prove  the 
profound  significance  of  the  Locarno  Treaty.  I  must  pass 
on  to  what  recently  happened  at  Geneva,  because  some¬ 
thing  occurred  during  that  momentous  assembly  which 
transcends  even  the  importance  of  Locarno  itself,  and 
which  must  be  chronicled  if  this  review  is  to  be  a  reflex 
of  contemporary  thought.  The  last  meeting  of  the  League 
was  a  stupendous  milestone  in  the  march  of  post-War 
events.  We  must  pause  and  consider  the  tremendous 
gravity  of  what  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  said  on  that 
occasion.  His  speech  will  be  the  pivot  for  future  treaties 
of  peace,  and  not  the  incentive  to  further  wars  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  violence. 

First  of  all,  our  Foreign  Secretary  abandoned  the  tact 
and  smooth  tongue  of  a  Westminster  politician  when  he 
met  the  Geneva  delegates  at  the  eighth  Assembly. 
Instead  of  suavity,  finesse,  and  charm,  Sir  Austen  pre¬ 
ferred  the  cold  language  of  reality,  and,  as  it  ultimately 
transpired,  this  downright  sincerity  and  truth  proved  the 
very  highest  range  of  British  diplomacy  itself.  True,  his 
manner  of  saying  it  was  not  camouflaged  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  degree  of  urbanity  or  wit,  but,  had  he  only  known 
it  at  the  time,  he  left  the  League  Assembly  with  more 
greatly  enhanced  prestige  than  even  Herr  Stresemann  or 
any  other  delegate.  I  mention  Stresemann  because  he 
acquitted  himself  with  rare  diplomacy  and  German  state¬ 
craft.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  had  been  expected 
to  dwell  on  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which 
would  have  formed  a  basis  of  discussion  on  the  question 
of  general  disarmament,  to  introduce  a  query  regarding 
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the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  and  generally  to  ventilate 
German  grievances.  Instead,  Herr  Stresemann  won 
unanimous  approval  by  an  eloquent  speech  which  totally 
omitted  a  single  discordant  note,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
more  fully  concerned  with  peace  and  the  practical  work 
ahead  of  the  League.  That  speech  was  certainly  a  more 
valuable  contribution  towards  concord  than  dwelling  on 
material  alleviations  of  burdens  ascribed  to  the  Versailles 
T  reaty. 

At  the  outset  Sir  Austen  plainly  indicated  that  we  must 
rise  to  something  higher  at  Geneva  than  the  Balkan  and 
South  American  methods  of  chicanery  and  deceit.  He 
took  it  upon  himself  at  that  moment  to  make  a  famous  and 
momentous  declaration  of  British  policy,  and  only  the 
dullest-witted  individual  can  afford  to  cavil  at  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  argument.  True,  his  statement  ended  on  a 
negative  note.  He  did  create  an  erroneous  impression 
that  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  League,  or  to  help  in  the  League’s  work  for 
the  prevention  of  war,  and  naturally  such  an  attitude  of 
aloofness  gave  rise  to  the  Continental  jibe  that  Britain 
was  about  to  withdraw  into  an  isolation  the  reverse  of 
splendid.  In  other  w'ords.  Sir  Austen  seemingly  embarked 
on  an  apologia  where  none,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  needed, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Assembly  it  was  certainly  felt 
that  Britain  had  been  placed  in  the  dock  at  Geneva.  Con¬ 
tinental  critics  leered  at  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  as 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  while  other  representatives 
obtained  the  plaudits  of  public  galleries  who  had  done 
far  less  than  the  British  delegate  in  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.  Such  is  the  penalty  of  truth 
at  Geneva. 

To  get  down  to  bedrock,  however,  it  was  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  at  Geneva  who  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  of  purpose  to  clear  away  the  fog  of  phantasy  and 
illusion  which  during  recent  years  has  obscured  the  realities 
of  the  international  situation. 

If  the  immediate  outcome  of  that  speech  meant  the 
partial  isolation  of  the  British  delegation  at  Geneva,  we 
know  that  this  phase  of  isolation  will  pass  long  before  the 
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beginning  of  the  ninth  Assembly,  and  the  League  itself 
will  be  all  the  healthier  and  cleaner  for  having  certain  facts 
brought  into  the  open  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  latter  merely  purged  the  atmosphere  when  he  walked 
boldly  behind  the  screen  of  conventional  phrases  and  lip 
language  which  in  reality  had  been  deceiving  no  one  at 
Geneva. 

Yet  there  was  another  aspect  of  that  speech,  an  aspect 
which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  storm  of  criticism  it 
evoked.  Not  merely  have  we  to  regard  the  speech  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  League  itself,  but  Sir  Austen  was 
addressing  a  world-audience  “  listening-in  ”  to  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  British  relationship  to  world  affairs.  In  other 
words,  he  was  actively  concerned  with  reality  as  it  exists 
to-day,  not  with  some  problematical  contingency  of  the 
future,  and  without  any  reference  to  our  commitments  in 
the  past.  He  was  the  spokesman  of  the  British  Empire 
of  1927.  That  means  he  was  pursuing  a  path  through  the 
jungle  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  to  some  clear  haven  of 
security  and  settled  understanding.  For  this  post-War 
interval  is  a  period  fraught  with  the  aftermath  of  war’s 
terrific  problems,  and  these  problems  in  themselves  con¬ 
tain  the  seeds  of  other  wars  which  threaten  mankind.  A 
general  sense  of  insecurity  engendered  by  an  international 
situation  of  that  kind  may  cause  the  advancement  of 
schemes  at  the  League  Assembly  which,  while  theoretic¬ 
ally  designed  to  obviate  war,  might  result  in  increasing  the 
scope  and  extent  of  war.  For  instance,  there  were  the 
Polish  and  Dutch  plans  for  reviving  the  menace  of  the 
Protocol  under  a  new  guise,  a  scheme  which  had  for  its 
objective  the  binding  together  of  members  of  the  League 
to  intervene  in  conflicts  which  might  arise  for  any  reason 
in  any  sphere.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  rejected  these 
plans  without  the  hesitancy  of  a  moment.  How  could 
Britain  accept  obligations  to  participate  in  conflicts  in 
which  she  had  no  interest.^  How  could  Britain  pledge 
the  use  of  her  armed  forces — either  naval  or  military — in 
disputes  arising  from  problems  that  were  completely  out¬ 
side  the  Locarno  Treaties?  In  plain  terms  Sir  Austen 
meant  that  when  we  have  a  basic  interest  in  defending  the 
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Western  frontiers  between  France  and  Germany  we  have 
no  European  obligation  to  intervene  in  any  dispute  between 
Poland  and  Germany  over  the  Danzig  Corridor.  We  are 
not  concerned  at  all  with  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Germany. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary  made  that  point  unmistak¬ 
ably  plain,  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  delightfully 
frank  way  he  cleared  the  air  in  that  respect.  We  now  know 
exactly  where  we  stand.  So  does  the  League  itself. 

But  that  was  not  the  gravamen  of  Sir  Austen’s  pro¬ 
nouncement.  His  most  plausible  argument  concerned  the 
Dominions.  How  could  any  British  Government  hope  to 
receive  a  mandate  from  the  Commonwealth  of  British 
peoples  to  entangle  the  Empire  in  disputes  completely 
outside  its  competence }  Any  attempt  to  embark  upon  such 
a  policy  of  entanglements  would  run  grave  risk  of  sowing 
seeds  of  discord,  misunderstanding  and  peril,  even  dis¬ 
ruption,  within  the  Empire  itself.  “  Not  even  for  this 
great  League  of  Nations,”  said  Sir  Austen,  “  will  I  risk 
the  disruption  of  that  smaller  but  older  League  of  the 
British  Empire.”  Those  words  are  destined  to  be  historic. 
They  have  introduced  reality  into  an  atmosphere  of 
abstract  idealism  and  imaginative  sentiment.  They  are 
the  embodiment  of  truth.  Perhaps  they  sounded  rather 
strange  at  the  World  Congress  of  Geneva,  perhaps  they 
were  slightly  at  variance  with  the  idealism  of  the  League 
itself,  but  at  any  rate  they  were  well  needed  to  dispel  those 
illusions  that  have  been  cherished  in  the  past,  and  to  bring 
to  nought  certain  rash  policies  which  might  have  been 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  such  illusions. 

There  is  another  point.  Sir  Austen’s  declaration  of 
British  policy  cleared  the  air  in  the  attempt  to  base  obli¬ 
gations  to  intervene  upon  clear-cut  definitions  of  what 
constituted  aggression.  Instead  the  British  delegation 
took  its  stand  upon  the  dictum  that  the  word  aggression 
may  have  a  very  nebulous  meaning,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  interpret  it  aright  we  may  be  involved  in  any  kind  of 
intervention  which  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  all  inter¬ 
national  merit.  There  is  still  another  side  to  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  behind  these  vague 
schemes  for  reviving  the  menace  of  the  Protocol — schemes 
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which  rebellious  small  States,  anxious  to  secure  a  universal 
instrument  for  their  own  security,  were  fully  inclined  to 
support — there  has  been  that  very  significant  effort  of 
certain  diplomats  to  use  the  League  as  a  means  of 
manoeuvring  Britain  into  an  Eastern  Locarno.  In  other 
words,  certain  spheres  of  interested  influence  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  Britain  would  consent  to  pull  all  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  For  example,  when  the  Polish 
proposal  first  came  up  for  discussion  at  Geneva  a  mys¬ 
terious  whisper  passed  round  that  the  inspiration  originated 
in  Paris,  but  complete  mystification  arose  when  M.  Briand, 
as  French  Foreign  Minister,  was  coldly  antagonistic  to 
any  such  policy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  having  the  proposal  rejected. 
When  investigation  was  made  in  French  circles  of  diplo¬ 
macy  M.  Briand  was  thoroughly  alarmed  to  discover  that 
certain  forces  had  been  working  behind  his  back  in  the 
French  capital.  We  can  therefore  see  at  a  glance  that 
while  Britain  is  accused  of  fostering  secret  diplomacy,  and 
reported  to  be  doing  so  under  the  officialdom  of  the  League 
itself,  we  are  in  reality  deliberately  refusing  to  be  embroiled 
or  involved  in  any  game  of  secret  bargaining  in  this  or 
any  other  respect. 

If  the  truth  is  to  be  stated,  we  prefer  to  keep  to  definite 
regional  agreements,  and  if  asked  for  a  verification  of  that 
offer  to  the  League  Sir  Austen  is  always  entitled  to  point 
to  the  historic  Treaty  of  Locarno.  Surely  that  definite 
act  of  mediation  on  our  part  is  absolute  proof  of  our  good¬ 
will  towards  the  League  and  its  members?  Not  merely  is 
Locarno  a  good  citation  for  our  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
but  we  can  ask  other  nations  to  follow  the  same  example  in 
relation  to  their  own  problems  where  regional  agreements 
would  have  the  same  effect.  At  the  same  time  we  admit 
that  Britain  might  be  asked  to  advance  a  positive  policy 
in  relation  to  disarmament,  arbitration  and  security  instead 
of  a  merely  negative  attitude  of  defence.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  critics  who  allege  that  we  have  lost  a  degree  of 
moral  leadership  at  Geneva,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  has  vindicated  our  good 
name  in  regard  to  those  vague  commitments  which  we 
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might  have  been  asked  to  accept.  That  is  to  say,  a  vast 
change  has  passed  over  our  fundamental  methods  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  is  now  impossible  for  any  Foreign  Minister  to 
pledge  his  fellow  citizens  to  mobilise  for  war  in  certain 
eventualities  defined  in  writing.  In  other  words,  democracy 
can  only  wage  war  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
people.  That  is  vastly  different  to  the  decree  of  an 
autocrat,  or  to  the  behests  of  an  oligarchic  governing  class 
such  as  existed  under  the  Whig  Governments  of  mid- 
Victorian  times.  But  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage, 
such  as  practically  appertains  at  the  moment,  war  cannot 
be  declared  under  any  contingency  unless  public  opinion 
is  substantially  unanimous.  It  naturally  follows  that  no 
binding  alliances  or  agreements  involving  war  can  be 
sanctioned  or  made  by  a  purely  democratic  State,  and  any 
omission  to  recognise  this  very  palpable  fact  may  one 
day  lead  to  great  disillusionment  and  disaster.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  like  to  ponder  on  how  terrible  the  disaster  might 
be  if  we  were  obliged,  under  any  act  of  diplomatic  chicanery 
or  fraud,  to  take  part  in  a  conflict  or  cause  which  we 
did  not  whole-heartedly  believe  to  be  just. 

Somebody  has  informed  us  that  Sir  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  not  a  Chrysostom.  No;  neither  is  he  a 
Demosthenes  or  a  Pitt.  He  is  simply  an  honest  British 
diplomat  who  makes  no  attempt  to  excel  at  impassioned 
rhetoric,  or  even  to  descend  to  soft  soothing  words 
of  honeyed  conciliation.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  his 
speech  at  Geneva  cannot  be  compared  at  all  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  phrasing  of  M.  Briand,  the  French  Foreign  Minster, 
and  although  even  critics  on  our  own  side  have  objected 
to  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Austen  delivered  his  famous 
pronouncement  at  Geneva,  we  maintain  that  he  performed 
an  invaluable  service  to  Britain  in  stating  our  case  without 
fear,  favour,  or  equivocation.  He  played  the  part  of 
honest  broker,  and  that  is  all  we  require  of  any  Foreign 
Minister  who  aims  to  be  our  representative  at  the  League 
Assembly. 

For  a  certain  number  of  months  British  policy  at  Geneva 
may  remain  under  a  cloud.  I  write  this  paper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  before  the  October  re-assembly  of  Members  at 
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Westminster,  and  without  a  doubt  the  Opposition  will 
accuse  the  British  Government  of  opposing  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  disarmament,  arbitration,  and 
security.  It  would  be  idle  and  even  ludicrous  to  pretend 
that  there  was  no  flaw  in  our  diplomatic  programme,  and 
perhaps  if  critics  confined  themselves  to  one  particular 
aspect  of  our  attitude  at  Geneva  they  would  be  on  stronger 
ground.  The  attempt  of  Sir  Austen  to  justify  our  decision 
in  regard  to  the  Optional  Clause  was  doubtless  the  weakest 
part  of  his  speech,  for  there  is  seemingly  no  reason  why 
Britain  should  not  sign  this  particular  clause  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  justiciable  disputes.  Germany  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  her  intention  of  taking  this  step,  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  for  believing  that  France  will  follow  the 
example  of  her  neighbour.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  Britain  makes  any  sign  of  hesitation  in 
the  matter,  even  apart  from  the  somewhat  hostile  attitude 
of  Australia  towards  this  particular  clause.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  not  quite 
successful  in  his  defence  of  “  hotel  diplomacy,”  because 
a  strong  suspicion  has  undoubtedly  existed  that  some 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  have  been  steadily 
undermining  the  strength  of  the  League.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason  for  suggesting  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  made  the  cardinal  scapegoat  in  this  matter  of 
universal  sin !  As  regards  our  seeming  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  Disarmament  question,  surely  we  are  in  the 
same  boat  as  our  Continental  friends?  It  is  equally  false 
to  accuse  Britain  of  deliberately  thwarting  discussion  at 
the  Preparatory  Commission,  just  as  it  is  proportionately 
inaccurate  to  allege  that  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  the  “  terrible 
ogre”  at  the  recent  Naval  Disarmament  fiasco.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bridgeman  may  have  cherished  cer¬ 
tain  notions  of  his  own  in  the  matter,  and  doubtless  he 
made  himself  an  open  target  for  hostile  criticism,  but  we 
all  know,  at  this  stage  at  least,  that  if  the  Americans  had 
really  wanted  naval  reductions  we  should  have  procured 
them  without  any  fuss.  But,  after  all,  these  are  all  minor 
indictments  against  the  straightforward  policy  of  Great 
Britain  at  Geneva. 
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Evidently  our  greatest  sin  in  the  eyes  of  our  critics 
is  our  stubborn  refusal  at  Geneva  to  accept  the  Protocol. 
But  on  this  point  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  was  indubitably 
right,  and  our  critics  are  wrong.  For  in  this  blunt  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Protocol  we  maintain  that  the  British  Foreign 

o 

Secretary  was  speaking  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  this 
country  but  of  all  the  delegates  at  the  Assembly,  if  these 
very  distinguished  gentlemen  could  only  recognise  that 
fact !  Indeed,  the  exhumation  of  the  Protocol  seems  a  verit¬ 
able  misfortune  calculated  to  increase  the  terrible  difficulties 
of  Europe,  and  to  divide  the  League  itself  into  two  camps 
on  a  false  basis.  Every  diplomat  of  discernment  knows 
that  the  Protocol  is  no  more  practical  politics  than  it  was 
two  years  ago.  It  is  a  phantom  of  the  imagination  pursued 
by  a  group  of  idealists  who  are  seeking  peace  where  there 
is  no  peace,  and  by  another  section  of  selfish  realists  who 
are  chiefly  aiming  at  the  consolidation  of  doubtful  terri¬ 
torial  gains.  It  is  a  promise  and  guarantee  of  peace 
accompanied  by  the  most  onerous  risk  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  commitments  on  the  part  of  the  guarantors,  and 
it  is  based  on  methods  of  doubtful  justice  that  offer  no 
solvent  or  pacification  of  the  war-like  spirit  of  others.  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  might  have  riddled  the  proposal  of 
the  Protocol  beyond  all  resurrection,  but  he  contented 
himself,  for  the  moment,  by  declaring  most  emphatically 
that  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  made  a 
very  singular  comment  in  a  communication  to  his  own 
Labour  paper,  the  Daily  Herald.  “  Sir  Austen,”  he  says, 
“  misrepresents  the  views  of  the  Dominions.”  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  further  asks  us  to  believe  that 
the  Dominions  are  really  favourable  to  the  Protocol,  and 
suggests  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  find  out  how  they 
could  be  “  accommodated  to  a  common  Empire  policy 
which  could  be  fitted  into  the  Protocol  idea.”  Well,  if 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  right  in  this  contention  we  can  only 
state  that  the  Dominions  have  taken  a  very  peculiar  method 
of  voicing  their  approval,  for  Mr.  Dandurand  put  the 
Canadian  objection  very  plainly  at  Geneva,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  no  other  Dominion  voice  has  been  raised 
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on  behalf  of  the  Protocol.  But,  as  one  writer  has  pointed 
out,  the  danger  to  the  Empire  is  not  really  the  mischief 
of  the  Protocol,  and  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
manoeuvring  Britain  against  the  League  is  totally  irrele¬ 
vant  in  this  respect.  As  a  matter  of  truth,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  our  objection  to  the  Protocol  would  be 
just  as  valid  if  there  were  nc  Dominions  to  be  recognised, 
or  even,  indeed,  if  the  Dominions  were  actually  in  favour 
of  the  Protocol. 

The  outlawry  of  war,  as  envisaged  by  the  Protocol,  is 
a  very  complicated  plan.  Its  chief  foundation  plank  is 
the  plea  that  all  disputes  must  be  carried  in  the  last  resort 
to  arbitration,  except  “  disputes  which  aim  at  revising 
Treaties  and  international  acts  in  force,  or  which  seek  to 
jeopardise  the  territorial  integrity  of  existing  States,”  and 
that  in  the  case  of  an  aggressive  attack  all  signatories  of 
the  Protocol  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the  victim  of  the 
attack.  Some  of  our  critics  even  inform  us  that  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  does  no  more  than  tighten  up  our  moral  obligations. 
Such  a  proposal,  however,  might  easily  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  should  be  obliged  to  guarantee  the  help  of  our 
ships,  troops,  and  aircraft,  and  where  we  could  not  refuse 
to  lend  such  assistance  without  incurring  dishonour  and 
reproach.  But  that  is  not  the  only  objection  we  have  to 
consider.  There  are  certain  Great  Powders  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  outside  the  League,  and  which  are  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  Protocol.  For  instance, 
an  application  of  forcible  sanction  may  involve  us  in  grave 
trouble,  particularly  as  a  Sea  Power,  with  the  United 
States,  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  is  not  an  individual 
who  can  contemplate  trouble  in  that  quarter  with  any 
degree  of  equanimity;  neither  is  he  alone  in  that  respect. 
And  where,  please,  should  we  stand  in  the  case  of  a 
“  misunderstanding  ”  between  Russia,  Roumania,  and 
Poland,  in  which  contingency  Russia  would  almost 
inevitably  be  proclaimed  as  the  guilty  miscreant.?  Sup¬ 
posing,  also,  there  were  a  sudden  conflict  over  the  claims 
of  Bessarabia?  Russia  would  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  the  Protocol  and  go  to  arbitration;  but  if  she 
refused,  as  presumably  she  would,  she  would  automatically 
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become  the  aggressor  unless  the  Council  of  the  League 
exercised  its  power  to  decree  otherwise  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  which,  by  the  way,  comes  into  the  metaphysical 
region  of  “  imponderables  ”  !  A  further  European  war 
would  be  immediately  launched,  and,  willy-nilly,  we 
should  automatically  be  compelled  to  take  part  even 
against  our  better  judgment,  and  even  if  we  were  certain 
that  Moscow  was  entirely  innocent  in  the  matter  of  aggres¬ 
sion  !  The  prospect  of  the  Protocol  does  not  appeal  to 
us  at  all  as  rational  thinkers  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Neither  has  the  least  vestige  of  it  appealed  to  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

If  one  had  to  select  the  man  now  living  who  had  done  most 
conspicuous  service  to  a  small  nation,  General  Smuts  would 
be  a  likely  choice.  Yet  nowadays  he  is  howled  down  and 
denied  a  hearing  in  his  own  country  by  his  own  race.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Over  and  aTove  the  reputation 
which  he  gained  in  the  struggle  for  South  Africa  against 
England  is  a  wider  fame  won  in  serving  Europe  as  a 
general  of  the  British  African  forces,  and  still  more 
notably  as  a  spokesman  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  There  is  always  a  type  of  nationalist  who 
regards  every  word  of  praise  addressed  by  foreigners  to 
any  of  his  countrymen  as  at  least  a  ground  for  suspecting 
that  countryman;  and  when  the  praise  comes  from  old 
opponents  suspicion  passes  into  certainty.  It  is  quite  true 
that  General  Smuts  has  never  limited  his  view  of  South 
Africa’s  interest  by  the  vision  of  a  backveldt  Boer,  still 
less  by  the  jaundiced  spectacles  of  those  who,  living  in 
towns,  form  rigid  conceptions  as  to  what  the  primitive  Boer 
would  think  and  desire.  Such  people  may  be  sincere ;  but 
these  bigots  of  nationality  do  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of 
fanatic  to  make  their  faith  detestable. 

This  instance  of  a  common  tendency  is  instructive,  be¬ 
cause  the  controversy  which  has  caused  the  attacks  on 
General  Smuts  concerns  no  material  interest,  nor  even  a 
principle,  but  a  symbol,  more  abstract  than  any  dogma — 
a  flag.  Nothing  imaginable  is  more  remote  from  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  adjustment  by  appeal  to  reason,  and  nothing 
more  fit  to  waken  blind  passion.  General  Smuts,  who  is 
a  statesman,  has  realised  that  South  Africa,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
nation,  must  be  a  nation  blending  two  strains,  and  recon¬ 
ciling  the  historic  pride  of  both.  Matters  should  have 
been  easier,  because  General  Hertzog,  leader  of  whatever 
is  extremest  in  Dutch  African  nationalism,  returned  from 
the  Imperial  Conference  admitting  in  frank  and  generous 
words  that  he  and  his  people  had  been  treated  with  frank- 
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ness  and  generosity.  And  even  now,  in  the  heat  of  this 
quarrel,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  outcry  against  England ; 
only  in  his  own  household  does  General  Hertzog  perceive 
enemies.  Looking  at  the  facts  from  a  distance  it  should 
have  seemed  that  these  two  Boer  leaders,  both  of  them 
studious  and  lettered  men  who  transferred  their  talents 
from  lettered  study  to  action  in  the  field,  might  have  under¬ 
stood  and  valued  each  other.  It  just  does  not  happen  so. 
What  personal  antipathies  or  jealousies  may  be  at  the 
back  of  this  destructive  schism  only  South  Africans  can 
know ;  but  they  are  destroying  something  that  should  have 
value  for  a  wider  world  than  South  Africa.  No  other  of 
the  Dominions  can  produce  types  of  quite  the  same  quality, 
for  these  men  of  the  little  Republics  had  a  character  be¬ 
longing  to  older  ages,  when  the  same  personage  could  be 
quite  naturally  statesman  and  soldier  and  prosperous 
citizen.  Botha  moved  in  the  twentieth  century  like  a  man 
out  of  the  eighteenth,  having  the  great  excellence  that  he 
was  not,  as  nearly  everyone  must  be  nowadays,  over¬ 
specialised.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  in  his  Life,  J ournalism 
and  Politics,  observes  that  “  it  would  have  been  well  for 
Europe  if  there  had  been  one  man  like  Botha  to  play  the 
same  part  after  the  Great  War  as  he  played  after 
the  South  African  War.”  In  point  of  fact,  after  the  Great 
War  no  statesman  on  the  Allied  side  made  speeches  which 
can  be  read  now  with  more  approbation  than  those  made 
by  General  Smuts.  He  showed  then,  for  Europe,  a  sense 
of  the  uses  of  magnanimity.  General  Hertzog  had  not  al 
that  time  the  same  opportunity;  but  his  utterance  on  his 
return  from  London  after  the  Conference  was  magnani¬ 
mous.  It  looks  now  as  if  he  had  let  his  larger  vision  be 
blurred  by  old  hates,  and  the  conduct  of  his  followers  to 
General  Smuts  must  have  one  sure  result.  It  will  set  back 
everywhere  in  the  world  the  cause  of  nationalism,  for  the 
world  has  no  use  for  what  manifests  itself  solely  as  a 
principle  of  hate. 

These  matters  have  special  interest  for  an  Irishman, 
since  Mr.  de  Valera,  having  consented  to  take  an  active 
part  in  working  the  machinery  of  Irish  Government,  seems 
cast  for  a  part  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Boer  Repub- 
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lican  leader,  while  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  policy  has  many 
affinities  with  that  of  General  Smuts.  Mr.  Cosgrave 
stands  for  reconciliation  and  fusion  of  the  strains  in  Ireland 
which  were  traditionally  opposed,  while  it  seems  probable 
that  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  following  will  make  it  a  chief 
article  in  their  indictment  of  the  existing  Irish  Ministry 
that  it  has  won  and  accepted  cordial  support  from  what 
used  to  be  the  Unionist  minority.  Yet  this  seems  to  be 
good  and  magnanimons  statesmanship.  If  nationalism  is 
to  be  everywhere  opposed  to  good  statesmanship  or 
magnanimity  there  will  be  little  room  left  for  it  even  in 
this  partially  civilised  world. 

British  parties  have  been  on  parade  at  their  autumn 
gatherings,  reviewing  their  forces,  outlining  their 
manoeuvres.  Conservatives  have  settled  one  point  anyhow  : 
women  are  to  get  the  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men — 
twenty-one  is  to  be  the  political  coming-of-age  for  all. 
This  is  a  belated  concession  to  logic,  and  the  best  practical 
argument  for  it  is  grounded  not  on  the  presumed  efficiency 
of  the  woman  voter  but  on  the  known  inefficiency  of  the 
average  male.  Anybody  who  has  ever  taken  part  in  con¬ 
tested  elections  will  think  it  impossible  to  lower  or  dilute 
the  average  intelligence  of  electors  as  displayed  in  election 
proceedings.  Moreover,  on  the  whole  the  British  electo¬ 
rate’s  chief  fault  is  lack  of  serious  interest  in  politics,  and 
the  additional  women  may  improve  that.  Indeed,  the 
trouble  about  women  in  politics  is  that  they  take  them  too 
hard  :  they  see  red  too  quickly — but  red  here  does  not 
mean  the  Communist  colour;  it  is  just  as  often  an  intense 
and  passionate  blue.  The  other  main  point  of  debate  for 
Tories  was  whether  to  go  on  with  or  postpone  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  this  matter  the  assemblage 
decided  by  a  great  majority  for  reconstructing  a  Second 
Chamber  which  should  be  a  solid  bulwark  against  possible 
encroachments  of  the  Lower  House.  These  gentlemen, 
with  Lord  Selborne  for  their  most  influential  spokesman, 
seem  to  believe  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament 
Act  an  “  effective  majority  ”  in  the  Commons  could  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  monarchy  itself,  even  though 
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the  nation  did  not  desire  the  change.  For  it  must  be 
presumed  that  Lord  Selborne  and  Major  Kindersley  (who 
moved  the  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  go  ahead 
with  reconstruction)  are  aware  that  if  the  nation  did  want 
to  make  either  of  these  changes  no  Second  Chamber  could 
stop  it.  Lord  Londonderry,  who  has  an  instinct  for 
realities,  put  up  an  amendment  proposing  that  the  matter 
should  be  deferred  till  a  “  general  measure  of  agreement  ” 
was  reached  (that  is,  till  Tibbs’  Eve).  He  warned  the 
meeting  against  establishing  a  “  suspicion  in  the  country 
that  the  free  exercise  of  the  vote  could  be  controlled, 
altered  and  thwarted  by  some  so-called  safeguards  in  a 
Second  Chamber  elected  by  a  party  majority.”  Lord 
Londonderry  has  grasped  the  fact  that  Conservatism  can 
only  hold  safely  what  it  can  maintain  at  the  polls;  but  he 
was  voted  down.  Yet  the  w'hole  of  that  assembly  must 
know  that,  under  the  Parliament  Act,  Tories  have  a 
staggering  advantage  over  their  opponents,  because  they 
can  in  any  instance  impose  this  necessity  of  two  years’ 
delay,  and  what  that  means  in  practice  no  one  will  forget 
who  took  part  in  the  struggle  to  get  Home  Rule  carried. 
Lord  Selborne’s  view  is,  indeed,  that  “  the  Parliament  Act 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland  ” ; 
without  it,  presumably,  Irish  self-government  could  never 
have  been  achieved.  I  agree.  But  if  he  thinks  that  the 
world  at  large  regards  it  as  an  evil  that  Ireland  should  be 
self-governing  he  is  under  illusion.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
right  in  holding  that  Lord  Londonderry  is  heartbroken 
about  the  change  which  gave  to  Ulster  a  Parliament  which 
Ulster  has  not  the  least  intention  of  giving  up. 

At  all  events,  we  know  with  reasonable  clearness  what 
Conservatives  are  going  to  do.  Liberals  are  much  less 
definite  in  their  pronouncements,  and  it  is  natural  that, 
hoping  as  they  must  to  control  the  balance,  a  reticent  watch¬ 
ing  game  should  best  suit  them.  Labour,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  its  cards  on  the  table.  There  is  definite  steer¬ 
ing  away  from  Russia.  A  proposal  to  join  up  in  a  new 
International  was  defeated  by  nearly  two  million  votes 
(card  votes,  of  course)  against  one  million.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  minority  shows  that  the  decision  was  not  merely 
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perfunctory.  Mr.  Cramp  argued  justly  that  without  any 
desire  to  condemn  Russian  action,  he  resented  a  proposal 
“  to  unite  like  to  unlike.” 

It  simply  cannot  be  done.  Social  Democrats  in  Russia  who  have  spent 
years  in  prison  under  the  Tsar  are  now  spending  further  years  in  prison 
under  the  present  Russian  Government.  We  cannot  assent  to  that. 

So  then,  British  Labour  has  to  strike  out  its  own  course ; 
and  it  proposes  a  greatly  increased  taxation  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  Instead  of  a  capital  levy  there  is  to  be  a  surtax  of  about 
2s.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  over  £500  a  year  derived 
from  investment,  producing  eighty-five  millions  a  year. 
This,  with  another  fifteen  millions  from  extra  death  duties, 
is  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  “  social  service.”  Here 
again  the  meeting  was  not  unanimous.  Mr.  Bevin  said 
that  the  main  problem  for  trade  unions  concerned  wages. 

There  is  such  a  millstone  of  taxation  round  the  neck  of  industry  that 
we  cannot  make  a  move  in  raising  wages  and  in  getting  better  conditions 
of  labour.  .  .  .  When  works  are  closing  down,  when  industry  is  going  to 
another  country,  when  a  whole  district  is  going  derelict,  the  appeal  is  not 
for  high  falutin’  schemes  of  national  finance;  it  is,  “For  God’s  sake,  do 
something  to  save  industry  and  wages.’’ 

But  Mr.  Bevin  was  no  more  fortunate  than  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry  when  he  urged  common  sense.  Still,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  will  really 
begin  to  strengthen  the  Second  Chamber;  and  it  is  just 
as  unlikely  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  party,  when  in  office, 
will  go  in  seriously  for  this  addition  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  money  to  the  millstone  that  Mr.  Bevin  speaks  of. 

Yetimany  intelligent  people  justify  these  proposals  for 
new  drafts  on  the  heavy  purses  by  saying  that  differences 
in  the  standard  of  living  are  too  flagrant,  and  may  lead 
to  revolution.  The  poor,  it  is  thought,  would  feel  less 
uncomfortable  if  the  rich  seemed  less  luxurious.  There 
is,  however,  very  little  ground  for  believing  that  we  can 
improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  appreciably  by  making  the 
rich  uncomfortable.  The  question  is  rather  how  to  make 
the  poor  more  comfortable.  In  America  the  profuseness 
of  expenditure  exceeds  all  European  examples;  yet 
America  is  certainly  not  a  bad  place  for  the  working  man. 
As  for  Britain,  when  one  asks  for  instances  of  prodigality. 
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the  answer  often  points  to  the  huge  and  lavishly  furnished 
shops  now  going  up.  Yet  many  of  them  are  markets  for 
the  cheapest  kind  of  wares.  Working  men,  and  more 
especially  working  women,  profit  by  this  outlay;  for  one 
thing,  these  shop  windows  are  almost  as  good  to  them  as 
free  picture  houses;  whoever  walks  down  Oxford  Street 
must  find  that  out. 

But  is  weight  of  taxation  the  only  thing  that  sends  indus¬ 
try  out  of  this  country?  There  is  a  marked  difference 
in  disposition  between  the  British  workman  and  his 
foreign  competitor.  Great  Britain  has  stood  in  the  labour 
world  for  what  may  be  called  Christian  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  British  civilisation  that  la 
semaine  Anglaise  should  have  become  the  standard  of 
demand.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this.  Speed  in 
finishing  is  often  of  even  greater  importance  than  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  if  labour  wages  are  elastic  in  one  set  of  workers 
and  rigid  in  another,  industry  will  go  where  the  conditions 
are  suppler.  I  must  illustrate  by  what  I  know.  In  Ireland 
a  very  big  enterprise  is  being  carried  out  by  a  German 
firm,  and  the  sooner  we  have  the  Shannon  scheme  in 
working  order,  and  the  electricity  being  distributed,  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  Several  hundred  Germans  are 
employed,  and  nearly  three  thousand  Irish  navvies.  The 
Germans  have  the  superior  tasks;  they  are  the  N.C.O.s 
as  well  as  the  officers  of  this  little  army.  Every  German 
of  them  works  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  Irish  must  con¬ 
form  ;  and  so  they  earn  on  an  average  nearly  a  pound  over 
the  standard  minimum  wage  of  thirty-three  shillings.  But 
physically  our  people  there  are  inferior;  eight  Germans 
can  carry  what  fourteen  Irishmen  find  a  load.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  many  of  the  Irish  workers  live  even 
in  that  camp  on  bread  and  tea,  and  most  of  them  have 
lived  for  long  on  that  diet.  All  the  Germans  have,  of 
course,  done  their  year  of  military  training,  with  its  physi¬ 
cal  culture  and  careful  supply  of  food ;  but  their  standard 
of  living  is  shown  by  the  little  vegetable  plots  about  their 
temporary  hutments. 

I  do  not  know  how  British  working  men  would  provide 
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for  themselves  under  such  conditions,  nor  how  their  stan¬ 
dard  of  physique  would  compare  with  the  German.  But 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  not  all  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  over  a  period  of  years.  These  Germans  do  not  look 
slave-driven  or  unhappy;  I  imagine  that  they  are  volun¬ 
tarily  working  long  hours,  and  are  paid  proportionately. 
But  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  a  nation  which  can 
get  plenty  of  waged  men  to  work  with  the  continuity  and 
interest  of  peasant  proprietors  will  not  inevitably  defeat 
another  which  insists  on  the  semaine  Anglaise,  whether 
the  work  presses  or  no. 

Elsewhere  in  Ireland,  Continentals  are  in  charge  of 
another  big  enterprise,  a  new  beet  sugar  factory.  A  Bel¬ 
gian  there  pointed  me  to  two  men  shovelling  clay,  one 
much  faster  than  the  other.  “  If  I  did  not  pay  them  the 
same,”  he  said,  “there  would  be  a  strike.”  His  opinion 
was  that  the  same  principle  of  equal  pay  for  unequal  work 
was  insisted  on  everywhere  through  the  British  Isles  by  the 
trade  unions;  and  he  knew  it  nowhere  on  the  Continent. 
“  Since  all  the  world  is  in  competition,”  he  said,  “  that 
principle  must  be  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  if  it  is 
maintained.” 

Nobody  with  sense  will  believe  that  the  employed  are 
solely  or  mainly  responsible  for  the  organised  attempt  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  nature  :  for  it  is  natural  that  a  man 
should  be  rewarded  not  only  by  the  period  of  his  work, 
but  by  its  result,  and  this  natural  principle  must  have  been 
constantly  and  systematically  disregarded  by  employers 
before  the  employed  could  have  been  induced  to  combine 
in  demanding  a  period-wage — so  much  a  day,  so  much  an 
hour,  without  question  of  any  other  factor.  But  to-day 
employers  and  employed  are  alike  faced  with  the  results 
of  what  is  perhaps  the  gravest  misdirection  of  modern 
times.  Some  of  the  Labour  leaders  are  beginning  to  say 
what  Mr.  Baldwin  keeps  on  saying — that  employers  and 
employed  must  get  together  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  things;  and  that  can  only  be  if  good  work  and  willing 
work — which  means  that  men  will  at  times  take  an  extra 
strain  for  the  sake  of  the  work  to  be  done — is  loyally 
given  and  is  loyally  recompensed. 
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One  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  employers  of 
labour  has  just  died.  Many  people  did  not  realise  that 
Lord  Iveagh  was  not  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Guinness,  and  so  not  by  any  accident  of  birth  the  chief 
director  of  the  great  brewery  in  Dublin.  Brewing  is  not  a 
trade  which  employs  a  large  quantity  of  labour  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  turnover,  but  brewing  on  that  scale  means  a 
very  large  body  of  men  employed,  and  though  Ireland 
has  been  as  much  afflicted  with  strikes  as  any  country, 
there  never  was  a  strike  in  Guinness’s.  Any  man  who  had 
a  job  in  Guinness’s  knew  himself  to  be  lucky;  and  the  pay 
was  not  the  main  part  of  it.  Provisions  for  every  kind  of 
emergency  were  thoughtfully  and  generously  made.  This 
is  no  doubt  not  the  sole  reason  why  Lord  Iveagh  became 
so  fabulously  rich,  but  it  is  part  of  the  reason.  So  far  as 
can  be  known  he  constantly  regarded  this  wealth  of  his  as 
a  trust,  and  lived  laboriously,  seeking  to  administer  the 
trust  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  by  nature  very  con¬ 
servative,  distrustful  of  new  ideas,  fearful  of  democracy, 
and  the  advisers  whom  he  is  said  to  have  habitually  con¬ 
sulted  were  men  who  accentuated  his  own  bias.  Many 
things  which  he  might  have  done  he  did  not  do;  for 
instance,  he  was  urged  to  build  a  gallery  for  the  pictures 
which  Lane  gave  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  an  angry 
sonnet  by  Yeats  still  stigmatises  his  refusal  to  match 
Lane’s  gift  with  another.  The  truth  is  that  Lane  knew  the 
value  of  money  and  Lord  Iveagh  did  not.  Neither  of  them 
spent  much  on  himself,  but  Lane  knew  always  what  was 
worth  buying,  to  give  :  he  knew  how  to  give ;  while  the 
other,  with  the  best  of  will  to  give,  could  not  see  his 
way  clear,  and  the  money  rolled  up  and  rolled  up  till  at 
last  it  was  said,  possibly  with  some  truth,  that  he  was 
hard  set  to  spend  the  interest  on  his  income — which,  if  the 
estimates  of  his  capital  are  right,  may  have  been  a  million 
a  year.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city  in  which  he 
made  his  wealth  :  it  is  part  of  the  irony  of  things  that,  just 
because  of  the  limitations  which  prevented  him  from  even 
greater  munificence  while  he  lived,  the  mere  fact  of  this 
huge  accumulation  in  a  single  hand  will  greatly  serve  the 
political  propaganda  which  he  most  detested. 
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China  remains  in  turmoil,  but  not  to  any  issue  :  like  a 
boat  spinning  in  a  whirlpool.  Europe  in  general  seems 
inclined  to  wait  till  there  is  some  decisive  impulse  given 
by  those  in  the  boat.  But  Russia  is  not  waiting.  Her 
representatives,  dismissed  from  Hankow,  settled  down  in 
the  west  with  the  “  Christian  ”  general,  and  through  him 
have  produced  a  notable  defection  from  the  northern 
forces.  People  who  know  China  think  it  quite  possible 
that  Peking,  which  is  threatened  from  no  great  distance 
on  the  west  and  south-west,  may  pass  into  the  Christian- 
cum-Bolshevik  control  of  Feng.  That  would  assuredly 
do  something  towards  heading  China  into  the  Bolshevik 
channel.  As  against  the  masterly  inactivity  of  other 
European  Powers,  Russians  have  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  what  they  want  in  China.  They  want  to  impart 
their  own  ideas,  their  own  political  philosophy.  Whether 
English  politicians  or  French  have  any  corresponding 
active  desire  to  see  representative  institutions  established 
and  working  in  China  is  not  at  all  clear.  How  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  know  the  East  really  believe  that  it  will  be 
good  for  China  or  possible  for  China  to  become  organised 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Western  country?  All  the  business 
men  know  that  Chinese  business  men  would  prefer  to  go 
on  on  the  old  lines  :  they  probably  judge  that  the  vast 
masses  of  Chinese  peasant  folk  want  only  to  be  let  alone. 
But  they  forget  to  consider  that  revolutions  are  made  by 
minorities,  generally  by  very  small  minorities,  of  the  total 
population.  There  seem  to  be  two  sections  of  the  change- 
desiring  minority  in  China,  which  have  only  this  in 
common — that  they  are  determined  to  see  China 
Westernised.  One  section  thinks  in  terms  of  English  and 
American  institutions — perhaps  with  preference  for  the 
English  because  of  the  flavour  of  antiquity  about  them. 
The  other  has  accepted  Russian  leadership,  and  in  return 
for  its  allegiance  is  getting  help.  The  more  moderate 
section  knows  that  it  can  count  on  European  sympathy  and 
assistance — after  it  has  won.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the 
European-educated  Chinese  should  say  to  themselves  : 

■  Either  Western  Europe  has  no  faith  in  its  own  political 
principles,  or  it  does  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  are 
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capable  of  utilising  Western  examples — even  though  the 
Japanese  have  done  this  with  admitted  success.  Is  the 
inactivity  masterly  after  all } 

Europe’s  uneasy  body  has  been  once  more  disturbed 
by  the  chronic  inflammation  in  the  Balkans.  Bands 
crossed  into  Yugoslavia  and  in  the  name  of  Macedonian 
rights  laid  siege  to  a  village.  Another  group  killed  a 
general — it  is  some  poor  satisfaction  that  the  performers 
of  this  latter  exploit  have  been  hunted  down  and  killed. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  Bulgarian  Government 
approves  this  guerilla  war,  but  it  has  tolerated — or  been 
obliged  to  tolerate — the  existence  of  an  organisation  aim¬ 
ing  to  assert  Macedonian  claims  by  all  means  available. 
Once  more  I  must  speak  in  terms  of  what  I  know,  and 
we  in  Ireland  have  had  sharp  experience  of  the  effects 
which  may  be  produced  by  an  armed  force  with  political 
objects  acting  on  its  own  decisions  or  impulses.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  tranquillity  where  such  a  thing  exists, 
and,  happily,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  taken  in  hand 
its  suppression.  It  could  only  have  agreed  to  this  course 
if  the  representations  made  to  it  by  Yugoslavia  were  tem¬ 
perately  and  wisely  worded,  and  it  has  shown  wisdom  in 
acting  promptly.  But  the  measure  will  necessarily  be  the 
more  difficult  because  Macedonian  partisans  will  accuse 
their  Government  of  submitting  to  foreign  dictation.  The 
moral  is  that  each  one  of  the  new  Governments,  dotted  all 
over  Europe,  will  be  wise  to  abolish  such  growths  while 
the  initiative  rests  clearly  at  home.  Mr.  Cosgrave’s 
Ministry,  for  instance,  will  need  to  act  in  this  sense. 
Meantime,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  that  Bulgaria, 
like  other  nationalities  which  needed  to  struggle  for 
existence,  has  a  good  memory :  the  demonstrations  before 
a  hotel  in  which  Lord  Gladstone  was  staying  in  Sofia  show 
that  a  name  is  remembered  with  gratitude.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  England  nowadays  to  glorify  the  great  Jew 
who  took  so  kindly  to  the  Turk,  yet  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  did  not  leave  to  England  a  more  valuable  inherit¬ 
ance  in  Europe  and  a  tradition  more  in  accord  with  what 
England  really  stands  for — and  must  stand. 


THE  IRREVOCABLE  STEP 


By  Gladys  Waterer 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  ”  enquired  Bettina. 

“  I  think  it’s  mad,”  I  answered,  without  hesitation. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  dud,”  pleaded  Bettina.  “  I  must  do  something,  you 
know.” 

“  But  not  that,”  I  said. 

”  Why  not?  ” 

“Because  it’s  quite  unsuitable,”  I  stated,  with  conviction.  Bettina 
lighted  another  cigarette,  and  frowned  thoughtfully  over  it. 

“Well,  what  can  I  do?”  she  demanded. 

“You  could — marry  me,”  I  suggested. 

“Oh,  no  !  ”  said  Bettina. 

“  Why  not?  ”  I  asked,  in  my  turn. 

“  Because  of — everything,”  said  Bettina. 

“  Everything  be  blowed,”  I  answered.  But  Bettina  shook  her  head. 

“  No,  Tony,  old  boy,  you’re  a  real  friend,  but — not  that.  I  should 
not  make  you  happy.” 

I  put  rny  arms  round  Bettina,  and  held  her  tightly. 

“  Ah,  but  you  would,”  I  said.  “  I’ve  loved  you  for  so  long.  I  love 
you  so  much.  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  happy?  Marry  me,  and  try.” 

Bettina  rubbed  her  soft  cheek  against  mine.  It  was  a  caress  to  soften 
her  reply,  but  with  no  yielding  in  it. 

“Couldn’t,  old  thing,”  she  said,  and  there  was  finality  in  her  tone 
of  voice.  But  she  let  me  kiss  her,  which  she  had  only  done  once  before, 
at  a  Christmas  party,  and  that  was  something.  Only  when  I  had  kissed 
her  I  couldn’t  let  her  go.  And  I  made  rather  a  fool  of  myself,  I 
believe;  Bettina  said  so.  And  she  went  and  sat  on  the  window  seat  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  curled  up  among  the  cushions,  and  told  me  that 
if  I  were  going  to  be  really  silly  I’d  better  depart.  So  I  had  to  promise 
I  would  be  good. 

“To  return  to  your  problem,”  I  said,  stifling  my  feelings,  “Must 
you  clear  out?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  ”  cried  Bettina.  “  I  can’t  go  on  like  this.  Now  the  Ewe 
Lamb  is  home  for  keeps,  my  position  is  impossible.  Mamma  is  sick 
of  the  sight  of  me.  She  thought  I  should  be  married  and  out  of  the 
way  before  the  Ewe  Lamb  grew  up.  I’ve  had  three  clear  years,  and  I’m 
still  a  spinster.” 

“That’s  your  fault.” 

“  Yes,  in  a  way,”  admitted  Bettina.  “  But  that  only  makes  it  worse, 
because  Mamma  knows  that  if  I  weren’t  so  ‘  pig-headed,’  as  she  calls  it, 
I  should  be  off  her  hands.” 

“Does  she?”  I  enquired.  “Who  has  told  her?  I  thought  I  had 
been  wonderfully  discreet.” 
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“  Dear  old  boy,  you  aren’t  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach,”  said 
Bettina. 

“  The  Devil  !  ”  1  ejaculated.  “  Who  else?  ” 

“  The  largest,  and  ugliest,  and  most  awkward  to  get  past  is  Sir  John 
Grundy.  He  is  so  rich.” 

”  Be  danmed  to  him  !  ”  said  I,  with  feeling.  ”  He  is  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  your  father.” 

“  I  wish  he  were,”  groaned  Bettina.  “  I  could  do  with  half  of  them 
as  fathers,  and  the  other  half  as  sons,  but  there’s  nothing — almost 
nothing — ”  she  corrected  herself  ”  in  between.” 

“  Oh,”  I  said,  ”  Tell  me  about  ‘  almost.’  ” 

'fhe  colour  flew  to  Bettina ’s  cheeks,  and  she  turned  and  looked 
steadily  out  of  the  window. 

“  1  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 

I  sat  thinking  over  all  the  men  I  thought  Bettina  knew.  Presently 
she  faced  me  again. 

“Don’t,  Tony,”  she  said.  “I’d  rather  you  didn’t.  Besides,  you 
will  never  guess.  I’ll  tell  you  as  much  as  it  is  good  for  you  to  know. 
I  can’t  marry  anybody,  because  of  somebody  to  whom  Tm  nolxjdy.  Now 
have  you  got  it?  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  I  answered.  “  But  are  you  sure  you  are  nobody  to 
somebody  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  because  I  know  who’s  everybody.” 

“  That’s  a  bad  business,”  I  commented.  “  And  what  a  waste  !  You 
love  him,  and  I  love  you,  and  he  loves  someone  else.  What  about  her?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Bettina.  “I’m  not  sure.  But  anyhow  she’s 
his  wife.” 

“  Oh,  Lord  !  ”  I  said. 

Bettina  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“Rotten,  isn’t  it?”  she  exclaimed  impatiently.  “But  you  see  my 
position.  I  can’t  marry  till — till  I  can  forget  a  bit.  Mamma  wants  to 
get  rid  of  me.  I’ve  no  money  worth  mentioning,  because  Father  can’t 
afford  to  make  me  an  allowance  I  could  live  on,  and  keep  up  his  end 
at  all  with  Mamma.  It’s  like  a  penny  novelette,  with  step-mother 
complete.” 

“  It  was  bad  luck  on  you,  your  father  marrying  again,”  I  .said, 
sympathetically. 

Bettina  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  replied.  “Mamma  is  not  a  bad  sort,  really. 
And  she’s  made  him  very  comfortable.  I  was  glad  at  the  time,  and 
just  thankful  that  he  chose  a  widow  of  suitable  age  and  income,  instead 
of  some  silly  girl.  I  never  bothered  about  the  Ewe  Lamb,  because  she 
was  at  school.  Mamma  never  bothered  about  me  because  she  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  thinking  that  I  would  marry  quickly.  Now,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  we  are  rather  up  against  it.  And  what’s  finally  settled 
me  is  that  ‘  somebody  ’  has  come  back  into  my  circle,  and  I  have  to 
meet  him  often,  and  that  makes — the  forgetting — such  a  business.  So 
I  have  quite  decided  to  go  and  do  something.  Which  brings  us  back  to 
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“Well,  you’re  not  going  into  a  tea  shop,”  I  said  firmly.  “Give 
me  a  little  time  to  think  it  over,  and  I’ll  try  to  evolve  a  plan.” 

“One  that  does  not  involve  matrimony,”  stipulated  Bettina. 

“  Not  by  special  licence,  anyway,”  I  conceded  regretfully. 

I  was  worried  about  Bettina.  I  recognised  the  discomfort  of  her 
position.  I  also  sympathised  with  Mrs.  Lane.  This  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happened  constantly.  Mrs.  Lane  would  move  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  collect  young  men  for  the  Ewe  Lamb;  they  would  come  and  be 
amused,  up  to  a  point,  by  her  rather  loud  smartness ;  then  Bettina, 
dainty,  gentle,  fascinating,  would  appear ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening, 
or  the  visit,  or  whatever  it  was,  the  young  man  would  be  watching 
Bettina.  It  was  undeniably  galling  for  an  anxious  mother,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  that  Mrs.  Lane  let  Bettina  feel  her  displeasure.  In  justice 
to  her,  I  must  say  that  she  would  not  have  grudged  Bettina  any  one  of 
the  eligibles  if  she  would  have  taken  her  choice,  and  married  him,  because 
that  would  have  accomplished  something.  But  Bettina  would  not.  And 
as  long  as  Bettina  was  about  it  was  evident  that  no  one  would  bother 
much  with  the  Ewe  Lamb. 

Having  been  told  of  his  existence,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  find 
out  who  “somebody”  was.  His  name  was  Nevil  Horton.  I  remem¬ 
bered  all  about  him  directly  I  saw  him.  I  remembered  Bettina  going 
around  with  him — he  had  been  her  dancing  partner  one  season.  Then 
he  had  gone  abroad  on  some  Government  mission,  come  back  on  the  boat 
with  a  little  thing  of  sorts,  forgotten  Bettina,  landed  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
fatuation,  and  married  the  little  thing  out  of  hand.  He  was  thirty,  she 
was  just  eighteen,  and  silly  at  that.  They  had  set  up  a  .small  flat  at 
Chelsea.  When  Bettina  first  spoke  to  me  about  it  they  had  been  there 
some  six  weeks.  He  had  looked  up  his  old  friends.  Bettina  had  been 
to  see  them — she  was  both  proud  and  plucky.  I  gathered,  from  very 
little  observation,  that  in  spite  of  his  marriage  he  looked  upon  their 
friendship  as  unimpaired.  I  wondered — had  he  never  loved  her — never 
realised  that  she  cared  for  him.  I  hated  the  fellow  for  the  look  of 
trouble  in  Bettina’s  eyes,  and  for  the  dense  idiot  that  he  was.  And 
I  hated  his  silly  little  wife  because  I  could  see  that  she  would  never  hold 
him — in  fact  was  already,  after  a  few  months  of  matrimony,  loosing  her 
hold  on  him,  and  didn’t  seem  to  mind  so  long  as  she  had  a  good  time. 
I  lurked  in  corners  and  foresaw  scandal  like  any  old  maid,  and  my  heart 
ached  for  Bettina.  I  understood  so  well  why  she  wanted  a  job,  but  the 
job  question  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  I  thought  of  many  things 
and  turned  them  down,  one  after  the  other.  Suitable  jobs  for  highly 
attractive,  and  highly  ««qualified,  young  women  are  not  found  at  every 
turn.  A  couple  of  weeks  slipped  fruitlessly  by. 

Then  one  day  I  met  her  in  the  Park — or  rather,  I  saw  her  in  the  Park. 
She  was  walking  with  Horton.  He  was  talking  eagerly,  and  her  sweet 
face  was  flushed.  They  passed  quite  close  to  me  without  seeing  me, 
but  I  heard  him  say  something  about  her  sympathy  and  understanding, 
his  work,  his  need  of  her  friendship — futile  ass  1  That  afternoon  I 
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called  upon  Bettina.  I  felt  that  something,  even  if  unsuitable,  must  be 
done. 

“  I  have  found  a  job  for  you,”  I  announced, 

Bettina  was  looking  weary,  but  she  pretended  interest. 

“  My  work  has  enormously  increased  of  late,”  I  told  her.  “  I  want 
another  secretary.  You  can  come  down  to  the  office  and  make  a  start. 
Strictly  business  footing,  and  all  that.  Take  you  out  of  the  house  all 
day,  and  at  night  you  will  be  so  tired  that  you  won’t  be  able  to  sit  up 
long  enough  to  distract  the  Ewe  Lamb’s  boys.  What  about  it?  ” 

Bettina  gave  me  her  hand. 

”  Tony,  you’re  a  brick,”  she  said.  “  But — ” 

“But  what?” 

“  It’s  not  fair  on  you.” 

“That  be  hanged  for  a  tale,”  I  said. 

“  And  I  shan’t  be  any  good  as  a  secretary.” 

“You’ll  learn.” 

Bettina  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“  It  will  be  better  for  you  than  moping  about  here  or — or  walking  in 
the  Park,”  I  said. 

Bettina  raised  startled  eyes  to  mine. 

“  Don’t  take  risks,  my  dear,”  I  pleaded. 

Bettina  frowned. 

“  Y^ou’re  talking  through  your  hat,  Tony.” 

“  No,  through  my  heart,”  I  answered.  “  Listen.  As  long  as  you 
were  nobcnly  to  somebody,  and  everybody  was  his  wife,  there  was  little 
danger.  But  I  think  you  misread  the  situation.  Or  perhaps  it’s  changed. 
It  seemed  to  me  this  morning  that  at  any  rate  you  were  somebody  to 
somebody.  Is  it  worth  while  being  .somebody,  when  you  can’t  be  every¬ 
body?  Better  be  nobody,  Bettina.” 

Bettina,  her  face  flushed,  turned  on  me. 

“  You  don’t  understand,”  she  cried.  “  Y’^ou  mean  to  be  kind,  but  it 
hurts  to  have  you  talk  to  me  like  that.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  said. 

“  We  were  friends,  great  friends,  before  he  ever  married,”  she  went 
on.  “  He  always  used  to  talk  to  me  about  what  he  was  doing  and 
thinking.  Lilia  is  so  young — too  young  to  be  any  use  to  him  in  that 
way — as  a  mental  companion,  I  mean.  He  can’t  talk  to  her  about  his 
work ;  he  is  writing  again  now.  I  can  help  him.  He  values  our  friend¬ 
ship.  That’s  all.” 

“  The  word  ‘  all,’  ”  I  observed,  “  in  its  ultimate  sense,  includes  every¬ 
thing.” 

Bettina  rose. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  said  a  word  to  you,  Tony,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Life  is  difficult  enough  without  one’s  friends  making  horrible  sug¬ 
gestions - ”  and  she  went  towards  the  door.  Her  effort  at  dignity 

made  her  look  infinitely  pathetic.  I  had  a  struggle  with  myself.  It  was 
damnable  to  have  to  see  her  suffer,  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything.  I 
knew  she  was  already  unhappy.  I  distrusted  Nevil  Horton.  I  feared 
for  the  future.  I  was  silent. 
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Bettina  paused  at  the  dcwrway,  and  came  back. 

“  Beastly  of  me,  Tony,”  she  said.  ”  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  cross.” 

‘‘All’s  well,”  I  replied.  “Now — are  you  coming  down  to  the  office?” 

“  Oh,  that  1  ”  she  commented.  “  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Come  along  and  try  till  you  do,”  I  suggested. 

Bettina  came. 

And  thank  God  she  did  !  Otherwise  I  might  never  have — but  that’s 
going  too  fast.  At  the  time  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  best  that  could  be 
made  of  a  bad  business. 

She  was  no  good  as  a  secretary.  I  spent  extra  half-hours  every  day 
covering  up  her  inefficiencies.  She  could  not  get  on  familiar  terms  with 
her  typewriter,  and  her  spelling  was  appalling.  It  was  understood  that 
she  was  there  to  help  me  with  a  special  job,  rather  outside  the  usual 
work,  which  my  original  secretary  continued  to  do.  I  had  her  in  a  small 
room  out  of  my  private  office,  where  she  was  away  from  the  others,  and 
1  began  to  train  her.  How  long  it  would  have  been  before  she  learnt 
enough  to  be  useful,  or  before  the  rest  of  my  staff  discovered  the  fraud 
she  was,  I  don’t  know,  for  the  arrangement  ended  as  suddenly  as  it 
began,  and  Bettina  ceased  to  come  to  the  office.  And  this  is  where  the 
Ewe  Lamb  comes  into  the  story. 

It  was  one  of  the  early  days  of  April — a  glorious  day.  Bettina, 
rather  diffidently  I  thought,  asked  me  if  she  could  have  the  afternoon 
off,  because,  she  said,  the  Piwe  Lamb  was  so  anxious  to  go  .somewhere 
or  other — I  forget  now,  where — and  Mrs.  Lane  was  not  well  enough  to 
take  her,  and  did  not  care  for  her  to  go  alone.  I  conceded  graciously. 
Bettina  lingered  at  my  table. 

“  Tony,”  she  said  suddenly,  “  You  have  been  good  to  me.  You  don’t 
know’  how  grateful  I  am.” 

“  Dear  girl,  I’ve  done  nothing,”  I  said,  a  trifle  surprised. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  you’ve  done  everything.” 

“  What  is  it,  Bettina?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Nothing.”  She  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  “  Mayn’t  I  thank  you?  ” 

“  No,”  I  said.  “  Why?  Are — are  things  better?” 

She  turned  away. 

“  They  are  different,”  she  said. 

“Ea.sier?” 

“I — don’t — know,”  said  Bettina,  almost  to  herself.  “Don’t  you 
sometimes  have  days  when  you  feel  you  can’t  be  sure  of  anything? 
One  doesn’t  know.  One  can  only — try.  Here  comes  Miss  Spencer. 
Anyway,  thank  you,  Tony  ” — and  she  fled  into  her  little  room  as  my 
official  secretary  came  in.  I  had  an  exceedingly  busy  morning,  includ¬ 
ing  several  interviews,  and  by  the  time  I  was  finished  Bettina  had  gone. 

That  afternoon  I  met  the  Lvwe  Lamb  in  Bond  Street. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  she  said,  stopping  dead  in  front  of  me.  “  Where  are  you 
off  to?” 

“  Nowhere  in  particular,”  I  answered. 

“  Take  me  somewhere  for  tea,  then,”  she  commanded.  “  I  know  it’s 
awfully  early,  but  I’ve  an  appointment  for  4.15  with  the  dressmaker 
and  I’m  dying  for  tea  first.” 
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“  But  where’s - ”  I  began,  and  stopped  myself  in  time.  My  heart 

felt  like  lead.  I  altered  the  question  to  “  Are  you  alone?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Ewe  Lamb.  “  Bit  of  sport,  isn’t  it?  Mother’s  got 
the  ’flu.” 

The  sun  faded  out  of  Bond  Street.  I  found  myself  staring  stupidly 
at  the  Ewe  Lamb’s  large  proportions.  I  realised  she  was  making  eyes 
at  me,  daring  me  to  find  an  excuse.  I  couldn’t  think  of  one.  I  said 
meekly  : 

”  My  luck’s  in.  Where  shall  we  go?  ” 

The  Ewe  Lamb  knew  a  place  where  the  cakes  were  all  right.  She 
always  knows  that  sort  of  place.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do 
with  her  size.  I  hailed  a  taxi. 

The  “place”  was  one  of  those  unwholesome  holes  which  are  half 
underground,  and  half  lighted,  full  of  screens  and  corners,  and  impure 
air.  We  sat  down  in  sheltered  obscurity,  and  a  bored  young  woman  in 
a  scarlet  dress  approached  us. 

“The  iced  chocolate,  with  cream,  is  the  thing  here,”  said  the  Ewe 
Lamb.  “  And  cakes.” 

I  ordered  obediently.  The  Ewe  Lamb,  opening  her  bag,  produced  a 
doubtful-looking  coloured  handkerchief,  with  a  puff  in  the  centre,  and 
proceeded  to  powder  her  face.  I  was  silent.  My  thoughts  were  grey 
and  heavy.  Bettina  had  lied  to  me.  And  when  a  woman  deliberately 
lies  to  someone  she  respects  (I  felt  sure  she  did  respect  me)  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  touches  her  heart  to  conceal.  What  was  Bettina  doing  with 
her  April  afternoon  of  freedom? 

“  You  look  as  if  you  were  attending  your  own  funeral,”  said  the  Ewe 
Lamb. 

I  apologised.  The  Ewe  Lamb  talked.  I’m  afraid  I  must  admit  that 
I  didn’t  listen.  One  need  not,  with  that  girl.  She  rattles  on,  and 
giggles,  and  throws  glad  glances,  without  any  assistance.  But  suddenly 
she  asked  me  a  direct  question. 

“How’s  Bettina  really  getting  on?”  she  enquired,  attacking  with 
a  practised  hand  a  terrifying  confection  that  oozed  richness  directly  it 
was  touched. 

“  Oh,  er — very  well  indeed,”  I  answered,  making  a  hopeless  mess  of 
a  far  more  harmless  looking  thing  on  my  own  plate. 

“  What  does  she  do — write  your  letters?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  “  amongst  other  things.” 

“  What  other  things?  What’s  she  doing  this  afternoon,  for  instance, 
while  you  are  out?  ” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  know,”  I  replied  truthfully. 

“  It  must  be  great  fun  having  lunch  out  nearly  every  day,”  sighed 
the  Ewe  Lamb.  “  I  wish  I  could  have  a  job.” 

So  they  thought  at  home  that  she  was  at  the  office  !  And  she  had  an 
extra  half  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  that  she  could  get  back 
to  lunch.  Oh  !  Bettina  ! 

The  Ew'e  Lamb  had  eaten  three  cakes  before  she  again  caught  and 
held  my  attention. 

“  Hullo !  ”  she  said.  “  What  a  lark  !  Do  you  see  who  that  is  over 
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there?  She’ll  be  mad  when  she  knows  I  spotted  her.  Look — down 
the  room.” 

I  looked  and  saw  a  small,  half-clothed,  shingled-haired,  baby-faced 
bit  of  femininity.  It  was  Mrs.  Nevil  Horton.  She  was  with  a  man, 
not  her  husband. 

“  Isn’t  she  smart?  ”  enquired  the  Ewe  Lamb.  ”  That’s  Roger  she 
is  with.  They’ve  got  a  ‘  pash.’  on  for  one  another.  You  know,  it’s 
my  opinion  that  Horton  marriage  won’t  last.  She  doesn’t  care  what 
she  does.” 

”  Does  he?  ”  I  asked. 

”  Used  to — don’t  think  he  does  now,  poor  old  Nevil.  He  is  quite 
a  pal  of  mine — often  at  our  place.”  The  Ewe  Lamb  helped  herself 
placidly  to  another  eclair.  “  He  has  gone  to  Paris  for  this  week-end. 
She’s  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  How  do  you  know  all  this?  ”  I  demanded. 

The  Ewe  Lamb  opened  her  ratlier  fine  eyes  very  wide. 

”  Everyone  knows,”  she  said. 

I  began  fitting  facts  together  and  refusing  to  look  at  the  result.  The 
Ewe  Lamb,  no  doubt,  found  me  unutterably  boring,  but  I  came  in 
handy  to  pay  the  bill,  so  perhaps  she  forgave  me.  I  put  her  in  another 
taxi  and  watched  her  drive  off  with  relief.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It 
was  just  about  four  o’clock. 

I  had  nothing  definite  to  go  upon  and  no  right  to  interfere.  But  I 
was  horribly  afraid.  I  turned  into  the  nearest  call  office  and  rang  up 
Bettina.  The  maid  said  she  was  ”  at  the  office.”  I  rang  up  Horton, 
and  the  maid  there  said  that  he  had  left  early  that  morning  for  France. 
I  came  out  of  the  call  office  and  took  a  taxi  to  Victoria. 

The  Continental  Express  was  due  out  in  a  few  moments.  I  took  a 
ticket  to  Calais  and  went  on  to  the  platform.  I  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  train.  There  were  a  great  many  passengers,  but — I  found 
Bettina  !  She  didn’t  see  me.  She  was  waiting  in  the  far  corner  of  a 
carriage,  reading  a  letter.  I  got  into  the  next  one  just  as  the  train 
began  to  move.  My  main  sensation  was  one  of  thankfulness.  I  had 
found  her,  and  up  to  the  present  she  was  alone.  But  as  I  recovered 
my  breath  and  realised  the  position  my  heart  sank.  What  was  I  going 
to  do  next?  I  had  no  passport.  I  couldn’t  get,  even  with  luck,  farther 
than  Calais.  If  my  suspicions  were  unfounded  my  mere  presence  was 
an  in.sult ;  if  they  were  correct  she  would  loathe  me.  But  I  loved  her 
and  I  knew  the  kind  of  man  that  Horton  was. 

There  are  some  interviews  that  are  easier  to  bear  if  they  take  place 
in  public.  Before  we  were  clear  of  the  suburbs  I  decided  that  mine 
with  Bettina  was  one  of  them.  I  went  into  the  next  carriage. 

“  Hullo!  ”  I  said,  ”  I  jolly  nearly  missed  the  train.” 

As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  wild  look  in  Bettina’s  eyes 
when  she  saw  me.  A  scared  little  bird  wasn’t  in  it — and  yet  there  was 
something  else  besides.  She  was  quite  unable  to  speak.  There  was  a 
vacant  space  beside  her,  and  I  sat  down  on  it,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
stout  lady  next,  who  muttered  ungracious  things  about  corridor  trains. 

“It  is  lucky,”  I  said  to  Bettina,  “  that  one  can  walk  down  these 
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trains.  Otherwise  we  should  not  have  found  one  another  till  we  got 
to  Dover.” 

Bettina  was  trembling — even  her  lips  were  unsteady;  she  looked  at 
me  helplessly.  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm. 

”  It’s  all  right,”  I  said. 

The  man  opposite  spoke. 

“  Hullo,  Metcalfe  !  ”  he  cried.  ”  You  never  told  me  when  I  saw 
you  this  morning  that  you  were  coming  across  this  afternoon.” 

‘‘  Good  Lord  !  ”  I  said.  “  Fancy  butting  into  you.  I  did  not  know 
I  was  crossing  myself  when  you  were  at  the  office  this  morning.  1 
decided  at  the  last  minute.” 

Burney,  the  unwelcome  old  devil,  laughed  his  fat  laugh. 

“  What  an  uncomfortable  chap  you  must  be  to  live  with,”  he  said. 
”  No  wonder  Mrs.  Metcalfe  looked  startled.” 

”  What  the - ”  I  began,  and  then  I  realised.  And  Burney — of  all 

men  !  1  could  have  knocked  his  knowing  smile  through  his  gold-filled 

teeth.  I  knew  what  he  was  thinking.  For  a  moment  I  saw  red  and 
lost  my  grip.  I  didn’t  care  a  damn  about  his  thinking  that  Bettina 
was  my  wife,  but  that  he  should  dare  insult  her  by  thinking  that  she 
was  something  else — that  was  too  much.  I  acted  on  impulse. 

“  She  is  used  to  me,”  I  said.  ”  My  dear,  Mr.  Burney.” 

Bettina  gave  a  stiff  little  inclination  and  turned  away,  her  pale  face 
suddenly  scarlet.  Burney’s  smile  had  told  her  what  he  thought  about 
her.  I  answered  a  few  more  remarks  and  then  shunted  Burney.  I  felt 
dreadfully  cold.  Bettina — he  was  not  far  wrong — only — not  mine. 
But  not  anyone  else’s — yet.  Oh,  God  !  I  hoped  not  yet.  I  sat 
thinking  desperately. 

The  chilly  light  of  the  spring  afternoon  crept  into  the  carriage. 
Bettina  leant  back  in  her  corner,  a  pale  ghost.  Burney  had  retired 
behind  a  newspaper.  The  other  passengers  did  not  seem  to  count.  I 
bent  towards  Bettina  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

“  I  have  no  pa.ssport,”  I  said.  ”  I  can’t  get  farther  than  Calais.” 

“  I  hate  you  for  coming,”  she  said,  equally  low. 

“  I  know.  You  are  bound  to.  But  I  had  to  come.” 

”  W^ho  told  you?  ” 

”  No  one.” 

“  Then  how  did  you  know?  ” 

”  Because — I  love  you,”  I  answered. 

”  Oh,  Tony.”  She  turned  away. 

“  Sorry,”  I  .said  huskily. 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  come?  ”  murmured  Bettina,  woe  in  the  whispered 
words. 

“  Because  I  thought,  at  Dover,  you  would  be  all  alone.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  at  the  last  moment  you  might  fear  to  do  this  thing.  And  1 
thought  of  you — alone,  no  one  to  turn  to,  no  one  to  help — and  I  thought 
I  might  be  of  some  use.  I  came,  just  on  the  chance,  for  that.” 

Bettina  gave  me  a  queer,  startled  glance  and  turned  her  head  away 
again,  gazing  out  at  the  flat  Kentish  marshland  skimming  past  the 
windows. 

”  Must  you  do  this  thing,  Bettina?  ”  I  asked. 
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She  nodded  without  looking  round. 

“  It’s  an  irrevocable  step,  dear,”  I  said.  ”  But  that’s  the  only  cer¬ 
tainty  about  it — its  irrevocability.” 

Bettina  made  no  reply. 

“Try  to  come  back  to  London  with  me,”  I  pleaded.  “Bettina, 
for  God’s  sake,  come  back  !  ” 

Bettina  only  fumbled  in  her  bag  with  fingers  that  shook. 

We  reached  Dover.  We  steamed  slowly  into  the  harbour  station. 
Through  the  archway  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  boat,  the  water,  and 
white  cliffs  beyond.  Almost  before  the  train  stopped,  Bettina  had 
gathered  up  her  suit-case  and  stepped  into  the  corridor.  With  the  door 
open  she  turned  to  me. 

“  Good-bye,  Tony,”  she  said,  and,  springing  down  on  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  she  hurried  away. 

“  So  long,  old  man ;  pleasant  week-end,”  I  heard  Burney  say  behind 
me  as  I  also  got  out.  I’ve  an  idea  that  I  turned  round  and  damned 
him — I  seem  to  remember  the  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face.  Bettina, 
well  ahead  of  the  crowd,  had  passed  out  of  sight.  I  stood  helplessly 
Avatching  the  passengers  stream  past  me.  I  had  failed.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  next.  I  could  do  nothing.  She  loved  the  worthless  fellow, 
and  a  woman  who  loves  will  take  any  chance  ! 

At  the  last  moment  I  rushed  on  to  the  boat. 

Bettina  had  secured  a  chair  and  was  sitting,  wrapped  up,  well  for¬ 
ward — her  case  beside  her.  The  wind  was  cold.  I  buttoned  my  coat 
and  went  across  to  her. 

“  Oh,  Tony,”  she  sighed,  for  the  second  time  that  afternoon,  when 
she  saw  me. 

“  Now  look  here,”  I  said,  in  what  I  tried  to  make  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  voice,  as  I  sat  down  on  her  suit-case.  “  You  are  not  going 
through  with  this.  It’s  unutterable  folly — that’s  what  it  is — messing 
up  your  Avhole  life.  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing — you  don’t 
realise  what  it  means.  You  saw  and  felt  the  way  that  beast  Burney 
looked  at  you  in  the  train — you  flinched  under  it.  You  are  not  the  sort 
to  stand  it — for  life.  Horton  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that’s  worth  it. 
Before  she  has  divorced  him,  and  he  can  marry  you,  he’ll  be  tired  of 
you — and  then  what?  You  are  not  going  to  do  it.  I’m  not  going  to 
let  you,  if  I  have  to  prevent  it  by  main  force.  You  are  coming  back 
to  England  with  me.  If  we  can’t  get  back  to-night — and  I  don’t  think 
we  can — we’ll  go  to-morrow.  If  there’s  any  trouble  about  it,  if  you 
have  left  a  lot  of  foolish  notes  behind  you  and  made  things  impossible 
for  yourself,  you’ll  marry  me,  by  special  licence,  as  soon  as  we  get  back 
to  I.ondon,  and  anyone  who  breathes  a  word  about  you  will  have  me  to 
reckon  with.  You  can  make  me  as  miserable  as  you  like  afterwards, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  Paris  to  join  Horton  !  ” 

I  brought  my  clenched  hand  down  on  my  knee.  That  speech  was 
the  greatest  effort  of  my  life.  I  was  past  caring  about  anything  else. 

I  was  beside  myself.  I  was  prepared  for  Bettina  to  have  hysterics, 
or  faint,  or  rush  away  from  me — in  fact,  for  her  to  do  and  say  any¬ 
thing  except  what  she  did  do  and  say.  She  looked  at  me,  that  queer 
expression  in  her  eyes  again.  She  said  : 
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“  But  I  never  had  any  intention  of  going  to  Paris — or  of  joining 
Nevil.” 

“  What !  ”  I  gasped. 

“  I  am  going  to  Amiens,”  she  said.  “  Near  there  there  is  a  convent 
where  girls  can  go  and  work  a  little,  mostly  with  children.  Things 
have  got  too  much  for  me  in  London.  I  feel  I  must  get  away  from  it 
all,  from  everything,  for  a  bit.  I  wanted  to  slip  off  without  any  fuss 
and  try — and  find  myself  away — away  from  everybody  and  everything. 

I  wasn’t  going  to  Nevil.  I  was  going  away  from  him — right,  right 
away  from  him,  for  always  !  ” 

“  Good  Got!  !  ”  I  said.  “  What  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself  !  ” 

“  I  think,  too,”  said  Bettina,  rubbing  it  in,  ”  that  you  have  made 
rather  a  fool  of  me.” 

”  Try  to  forgive  me  some  day,”  I  begged  miserably.  “  I — I  can’t 
find  anything  to  say,  Bettina.”  I  rose  from  the  suit-case. 

”  But  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say,”  exclaimed  Bettina.  ‘‘  You  have 
meddled,  and  meddling  makes  mischief.” 

“  I  know,”  I  assented. 

”  Following  me  like  this  !  ”  cried  Bettina.  ”  Instead  of  helping 
me,  look  at  the  position  !  You  have  been  obliged  to  pretend  to  a  coarse 
friend  of  your’s  that  I’m  your  wife,  in  order  that  he  may  be  convinced 
that  I’m - ” 

”  Don’t,”  I  said. 

“  I  suppose  you  call  that  taking  care  of  my  reputation,”  added 
Bettina. 

I  groaned. 

“  You  made  me  go  down  to  your  office.  Every  other  girl  in  the  place 
was  talking  about  me.  I  couldn’t  stay.  I  tried  to  come  away  in  a 
manner  that  would  prove  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  movements, 
and  now  Mr.  What-ever-his-name-was,  the  next  time  he  goes  there, 
will  mention  that  we  travelled  together.  Nice  for  me,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  !  ”  I  said. 

”  There  you  are,  you  see  !  ”  remarked  Bettina. 

“  But  why,  TC'/iy  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  going?  ”  I  demanded. 

“  You  would  have  found  a  note  at  the  office  to-morrow  morning 
explaining  everything  if  you  had  waited,”  .said  Bettina.  ”  At  home 
the  same  thing — they  were  to  know  afterwards.  I  didn’t  want  anyone 
to  know  beforehand.  I  just  wanted  to  slip  away.  Now  you’ve  upset 
all  my  plans.” 

‘‘  Bettina  !  ”  I  pleaded. 

”  You  have  made  me  feel  horrible.  I  don’t  know  what  I  feel.  It’s 
spoilt  everything.” 

”  What  can  I  do?  ”  I  asked  helplessly. 

“  Leave  me,”  said  Bettina.  ”  I  would  rather.” 

She  rose  and  leant  against  the  railing,  gazing  out  across  the  water  to 
where  the  lights  of  Calais  were  beginning  to  glimmer.  I  walked  away 
along  the  deck.  Each  time  I  looked  round  I  saw  her  slim  figure  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sea  and  sky.  She  remained  determinedly  aloof. 
But  as  we  turned  into  Calais  Harbour  she  came  across  to  me. 
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“  Good-bye,  Tony,”  she  said  once  more.  ‘‘  I  have  never  been  more 
angry  with  anyone  in  my  life,  but — but  go  back  to  the  office  and  read 
my  letter.  Then  perhaps  you  will  understand.” 

“  .My  dear,  I  can’t  tell  you  what  I  feel  to  have  insulted  you  as  I 
have  done,”  I  answered. 

She  moved  away  from  me.  But  after  a  moment  she  came  back. 

”  Tony,”  she  said,  ”  although  I  hate  you  for  following  me,  my 
letter — still  stands.  Now  don’t  let  me  set  eyes  on  you  again  for 
weeks  !  ”  She  laughed,  with  tears  on  her  lashes,  and  hurried  away, 
putting  all  the  people  on  the  ship  between  us.  I  ditl  not  see  her  again. 

I  went  round  to  Boulogne  and  caught  the  morning  boat  back  to 
England.  I  reached  the  office  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  pile 
of  letters  waiting.  I  tossed  them  over  till  I  found  Bettina’s,  posted  the 
afternoon  before.  I  tore  it  open.  This  was  what  I  read  : 

”  Tony, — 

“  Tm  going  right  away  for  three  months.  Something  has  hap¬ 
pened.  I  can’t  quite  believe  it,  and  must  be  sure  of  myself.  For  that 
I  want  to  be  alone.  I’m  going  to  a  convent  near  Amiens.  Don’t 
bother  about  me ;  don’t  write  to  me.  I  have,  of  course,  let  them  know 
at  home ;  they  will  have  my  note  to-night. 

“  The  thing  that  has  happened  is  since  I  came  to  the  office.  I  can’t 
bear  to  think  I  may  be  fickle.  That’s  why  Tm  going.  Because,  Tony, 
I  think  you — you  dear  old  brick  of  a  Tony — have  become  everybody. 
When  I  am  quite,  quite  sure  of  myself  I  will  come  back  and  tell  you 
that  I  love  you. 


“  Bettina.” 
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LORD  SHAFTESBURY:  DICKENS  AS  ACTOR 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  great  philanthropist,  died  forty- 
two  years  ago;  his  official  biography,  by  Edwin  Hodder,  based  on  his 
extensive  but  otherwise  unpublished  diaries,  appeared  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  his  death,  1886.  A  Colonial  student  of  the  far-spreading  results 
of  I.ord  Shaftesbury’s  life-work  has  now  amplified  this  biography  with 
a  reconsideration  of  its  protagonist’s  achievement  and  subsequent  social 
industrial  progress.  ‘  It  is  a  very  thorough  and  conscientious  piece  of 
work,  perhaps  a  trifle  overweighted  and  heavy  owing  to  very  numerous 
footnotes,  with  a  bibliography  extending  to  some  twenty  pages  of 
closely  printed  titles. 

The  formative  years  of  Shaftesbury’s  character  in  youth  seem  always, 
to  me,  of  remarkable  interest.  As  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  a  great 
and  noble  family,  the  neglect  and  sufferings  of  his  childhood  are 
amazing.  His  father,  the  sixth  earl,  was  a  capable  man,  and  active  for 
forty  years  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Chairman  of  Committees,  but 
harsh  and  dictatorial  at  home.  He  bullied  his  guests  as  well  as  his 
children,  and  a  candid  observer,  the  last  Lord  Holland,  describes  him 
as  “  disgusting,  and  meaner  than  any  other  wretch  in  the  world.”  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  military  genius  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time ;  she  showed  no  tenderness  or  sympathy  with  her  son,  for,  in  the 
somewhat  florid  phraseology  of  Mr.  Bready,  to  her  ”  the  wit,  the 
intrigue,  the  vanity,  the  display  of  exclusive  drawing-rooms  and 
scented  courts  were  the  breath  of  life.  Motherhood  to  her  was  a 
forced  duty.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  later  life  wrote  :  “  The  history  of 
our  father  and  mother  would  l)e  incredible  to  most  men,”  and  the 
indictment  is  justified  in  view  of  the  further  statements  that  in  his 
childhood  he  was  left  entirely  to  the  “care”  of  servants,  and  that 
in  the  great  family  mansion,  St.  Giles’s  House,  in  Dorset,  he  went 
“  for  days  without  sufficient  food  until  he  was  pinched  with  starvation; 
and  he  could  recall  many  weary  nights  in  winter  when  he  lay  awake  all 
through  the  long  hours  suffering  from  cold.”  In  his  infancy  he  had 
had  one  friend,  an  old  nurse,  Maria  Millis,  who  early  trained  his  mind 
on  those  religious  lines  which  in  later  years  were  to  expand  so  finely 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  But  she  died  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old.  He  was  then  a  pupil  at  a  school  in  Chiswick,  where  he 
suffered  all  the  terrors  and  persecutions  endured  at  similar  seminaries 
by  Wesley,  Cowper,  and  Shelley.  In  old  age  Lord  Shaftesbury 
related  :  “  The  memory  of  that  place  makes  me  shudder;  it  is  repulsive 

(i)  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Social  Industrial  Progress,  by  J.  VVesley  Bready, 
M.A.,  B.D.  (Allen  and  Unwin,  i6s.  net). 
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to  me  even  now.  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  wicked  school  before 
or  since.  The  place  was  bad,  wicked,  filthy,  and  the  treatment  was 
starvation  and  cruelty.” 

The  school,  however,  was  located  in  a  very  fine  house,  the  old  Manor 
House,  in  Chiswick  Lane,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox 
in  1691,  and  with  its  spreading  lawns,  orchards,  and  bowling-green 
alley,  inspired  even  the  unimaginative  and  taciturn  King  William  the 
Third  to  remark:  “This  place  is  perfectly  fine;  I  could  live  here 
five  days.”  The  Manor  House  was  a  picturesque  example  of  a  late 
Stuart  mansion,  and  I  well  remember  it  and  its  most  attractive  feature 
— the  row  of  seven  dormer  windows  in  the  mellow  roof.  The  last 
occupier  of  the  place  was  Dr.  Tuke,  who  removed  his  asylum  for  the 
insane  from  here  to  Chiswick  House  in  1895.  In  the  following  year 
the  old  Manor  House  was  demolished,  and  Duveen,  the  art  dealer, 
lx)Ught  its  interior  panelling  and  fine  carvings.  Small  modern  villas 
or  maisonettes  now  cover  the  spot  where  Sir  Stephen  Fox  entertained 
his  distinguished  guests  in  his  stately  pleasance ;  where  a  century  later 
small  schoolboys  suffered  much;  where  later  still  piteous  lunatics  wan¬ 
dered  in  a  realm  of  vain  and  wild  imaginings.  If  such  repercussions 
from  the  past  can  penetrate  the  little  modern  dwellings,  here  is  haunted 
ground  in  very  truth. 

At  Harrow,  where  Lord  Ashley  (as  the  future  philanthropist  became 
on  his  father’s  succession  to  the  earldom  in  i8ri)  proceeded  as  a  pupil 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  very  happy  in  his  school  life  in  Dr. 
Butler’s  house.  It  was  here  that  his  future  career  was  shaped  by  a 
macabre  incident  he  witnessed  in  the  street  at  Harrow.  There  was  a 
funeral  of  a  poor  person,  and  the  drunken  bearers  let  the  coffin  fall, 
with  the  result  that  it  cracked.  The  “  mourners  ”  cursed  and  quarrelled, 
and  finally  departed  with  their  grim  burden  singing  a  Bacchanalian 
song.  “Good  Heavens!”  cried  the  youthful  A.shley,  “can  such 
things  be  permitted  simply  because  the  man  was  poor  and  friendless.” 
He  breathed  a  silent  prayer,  and  vowed  to  devote  his  future  life  to  the 
help  and  betterment  of  all  those  who  were  unfortunate,  suffering,  and 
oppressed.  In  particular,  his  work  and  sympathies  were  to  be  for  the 
ill-treated  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  country  in  memory  of  his  own 
sufferings  and  loneliness  in  early  years. 

Lord  Ashley  thus  went  out  into  the  world  and  to  Oxford  a  visionary 
with  high  ideals  and  a  certain  eccentricity  of  character.  There  are 
some  pertinent  references  (which  Mr.  Bready  has  apparently  not  seen) 
at  this  date  in  the  journals  of  Lord  Ashley’s  friend  and  contemporary, 
Henry  Edward  Fox  (the  last  Lord  Holland).  Writing  of  Ashley  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  says  :  “  Ashley’s  character  seems  to  me  quite 
unintelligible,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  dash  of  madness. 
From  having  a  dislike  that  almost  amounted  to  hatred,  I  have  grown 
insensibly  to  admire  and  like  him.”  And  two  years  later  he  remarks 
of  Ashley  :  “I  got  from  his  conversation  a  much  better  opinion  of 
his  heart  than  I  ever  had  before.  His  understanding  is  so  warped  by 
the  most  violent  prejudices  that  he  appears  quite  ridiculous  whenever 
he  finds  an  opportunity  to  vent  them.” 
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In  1826  Lord  Ashley  was  elected  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  the  little 
town  adjoining  his  mother’s  old  home  of  Blenheim,  and  soon  after,  on 
becoming  a  Commissioner  of  the  India  Board  of  Control,  he  found  his 
first  opportunity  for  “  the  advancement  of  human  happiness  ”  by  aid¬ 
ing  the  suppression  of  Sutteeism.  His  first  great  achievement  for 
humanity  was  the  passing  of  the  Bills  in  1845  for  the  better  treatment 
of  lunatics,  who  had  hitherto  been  punished  as  criminals  of  the  worst 
type.  He  next  attacked  the  scandals  of  common  lodging-houses,  whose 
conditions  can  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  at  one  such  crime  and 
vermin-breeding  institution,  in  Leeds,  thirty-one  persons  were  found 
sleeping  in  three  beds.  At  the  same  time  he  was  actively  employed  in 
increasing  and  improving  Ragged  Schools,  a  cause  which  brought  to  him 
the  support  and  friendship  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  Ragged  Schools 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  splendid  work  of  Quintin  Hogg  and  Dr. 
Barnardo.  It  is  curious  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  (himself  a  pioneer  and 
an  iconoclast  of  old  traditions)  was  never  in  sympathy  with  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  whose  members  were  working  for  the  same  aims  though  by 
different  methods.  He  disliked  their  noise  and  excitement,  their  drums 
and  tambourines,  and  parade,  and  apeing  of  military  titles.  He  wrote 
of  them  as  “a  grote.sque  set  of  worshippers,  styling  themselves  blas¬ 
phemously  the  Salvation  Army.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  here  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
great  work  in  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  terrible  conditions  under  which  children,  both  girls  and  boys, 
worked  in  mines,  where,  almost  naked,  they  hauled  on  hands  and 
knees  loads  of  coal  along  narrow  passages  or  sewers  sometimes  only 
eighteen  inches  from  floor  to  roof.  His  best-remembered  achievement 
— perhaps  because  of  its  bizarre  aspects — was  the  rescue  of  the  Climbing 
Boys  of  the  Chimney  Sweep  from  their  unpleasant  and  dangerous  em¬ 
ployment,  for  at  times  they  had  to  climb  chimneys  to  extinguish  the 
fires  up  aloft.  This  reform  took  over  forty  years  for  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  not  until  1875,  when  a  sweep’s  boy 
was  suffocated  in  a  chimney  (though  his  death  was  by  no  means  the 
first  in  similar  circumstances),  that  the  necessary  Bill  was  passed.  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  hitherto  come  from  many  petty  vested  interests,  from  house¬ 
owners  who  were  afraid  they  would  have  to  rebuild  their  chimneys 
to  fit  the  long,  mechanical  brushes,  from  housewives  who  feared  their 
furniture  would  suffer  from  soot  if  the  climbing  boys  ceased  to  function 
up  the  chimney.  In  1834  the  great  Duke%f  Wellington  had  refused 
his  support  in  this  campaign  to  Ashley,  who  pungently  noted  in  his 
diary  :  “I  have  never  expected  from  him  anything  of  the  ‘  soft  and 
tender  ’  kind — let  people  say  what  they  will,  Ae  is  a  hard  man.”  But 
in  the  end  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  boast  a  noble  list  of  tributes  to  his 
work  for  humanity.  Spurgeon  said  :  ”  man  so  firm  in  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  so  intensely  active  in  the  cause  of  God  and  man,  I 
have  never  known.”  Cardinal  Manning  said:  ‘‘It  is  a  noble  and 
unique  Christian  manhood.  What  a  retrospect  of  work  done.  It  makes 
me  feel  that  my  life  has  been  wasted.”  Charles  Dickens  .said  :  ‘‘  He 
has  preferred  the  higher  ambition  of  labouring  for  the  poor  to  that  of 
pursuing  the  career  open  to  him  in  the  service  of  the  State.” 
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Dickens,  indeed,  supported  Shaftesbury’s  works  in  several  of  the 
novels  which  aimed  at  reducing  public  abuses,  particularly  those  which 
afflicted  the  poor.  In  a  letter  to  Edward  FitzGerald,  where  he  asked 
confidentially  for  Shaftesbury’s  help  in  obtaining  details  of  certain 
social  problems,  Dickens  said  :  “  I  mean  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow  in 
my  power  for  these  unfortunate  creatures,  but  whether  I  shall  do  so 
in  the  Nickleby,  or  wait  some  other  opportunity,  I  have  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.”  It  would  seem  he  developed  this  idea  in  both  Oliver  Twist 
and  Bleak  House.  And,  though  it  is  merely  a  coincidence,  there  is 
much  similarity  between  the  unhappy,  lonely  childhood  of  Shaftesbury 
and  that  of  Dickens  as  translated  in  the  pages  of  David  Copperfield. 


The  literature  on  the  subject  of  Dickens  is  a  vast  one,  but  there  is 
welcome  room  for  the  beautifully  produced  volume  entitled  The  Letters 
of  Charles  Dickens  to  Mark  Lemon. ^  It  is  mainly  concerned  with 
Dickens’s  activities  as  an  amateur  actor,  for  Mark  Lemon  was  one  of 
his  enthusiastic  coadjutors  in  those  memorable  productions  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  The  Merry  H77'C5  of  Windsor  (wherein  Lemon 
was  an  admirable  Falstaff),  The  Frozen  Deep,  and  other  plays,  during 
the  years  1845-1857,  when  Dickens  was  the  mainspring  of  “  The  Splen¬ 
did  Strolling  ”  he  undertook  with  such  a  distinguished  band  of  friends. 

As  is  well  known,  Dickens  very  nearly  became  a  professional  actor 
when  he  was  twenty-one.  He  had  secured  an  audition  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  to  show  what  he  could  do  as  a  character  entertainer 
and  singer  of  comic  songs.  But  on  the  appointed  day  a  bad  cold  and 
inflammation  of  the  face  made  his  attendance  impossible.  Soon  after, 
his  prospects  as  a  reporter  improved,  and  he  did  not  repeat  his  applica¬ 
tion  at  the  theatre.  So,  by  a  mere  chance  indisposition,  the  stage  lost 
a  talented  recruit,  and  literature  gained  a  genius.  But  love  for  the 
theatre  and  acting  remained  with  Dickens  to  the  end  of  life. 

In  the  very  interesting  introduction  to  this  volume  furnished  by 
Mr.  Dexter  he  throws  much  new  light  on  this  aspect  of  Dickens’s  tem¬ 
perament.  He  quotes  three  letters  (not  hitherto  known  in  England)  to 
Henry  Kolle,  a  bank  clerk,  who  married,  or  was  engaged  to,  Anne 
Beadnell,  the  sister  of  Maria  Beadnell,  with  whom  Dickens  at  this 
date,  1833,  was  very  much  in  love.  Kolle,  Dickens,  and  other  young 
friends  were  at  this  time  producing  amateur  theatricals  in  The  Theatre 
Royal  Back  Drawing  Room  of  John  Dickens’s  house  at  18,  Bentinck 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  One  of  the  company  of  youthful  actors  was 
Henry  Bramwell,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Dexter,  became  I.ord  Bram- 
well,  the  celebrated  judge;  but  I  fancy  the  Christian  names  of  that 
legal  luminary  were  George  William  Wilshere. 

Dickens’s  suit  for  the  hand  of  Maria  Beadnell  was  not  favoured 
by  her  father,  who  held  an  important  post  in  the  bank  of  Payne  and 
Smith,  I,  Lombard  Street,  next  door  to  No.  2,  where  the  Beadnell 
family  lived.  The  young  lady,  though  probably  engaged  clandestinely 
to  Dickens  for  three  years,  threw  him  over  in  the  end.  She  was  both 

(i)  The  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Mark  Lemon.  Edited  hy 
Walter  Dexter.  (Halton  and  Truscott  Smith,  425.) 
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the  Dora  and  Flora  of  his  later  creations,  and  he  has  left  on  record,  in 
a  letter  to  Maria  Beadnell,  how  great  her  influence  counted  in  his  life  : 

Whatever  of  fancy,  romance,  energy,  passion,  aspiration,  and  determination 
belong  to  me,  I  never  have  separated  and  never  shall  separate  from  the  hard¬ 
hearted  little  woman — you.  ...  It  is  n  matter  of  perfect  certainty  to  me  that  I 
began  to  fight  my  way  out  of  poverty  and  obscurity  with  one  perpetual  idea  of  you. 

This  is  an  important  episode  in  Dickens’s  life  which  is  only  briefly 
hinted  at  in  Forster’s  inadequate  biography,  unhappily  so  often  lacking 
in  eventful  detail. 

'I'he  letters  to  Mark  Lemon  now  printed  are  not  of  great  interest. 
Many  are  merely  brief  reminders  of  rehearsal  for  the  plays  they  were 
producing.  There  is  one  amusing  passage  apropos  of  props  : 

Hadn’t  you  better  send  for  your  accumulating  dress?  h  heavy  coat  of  obtrusive 
appearance,  a  heavy  pair  of  trousers,  and  a  red  shirt,  which  I  find  disporting  them¬ 
selves  on  my  study  chairs,  will  otherwise — 1  feel  persuaded — somehow  get  upon 
Little  Dorrit,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

But  the  collection  helps  to  fill  in  the  picture  of  the  second  great 
interest  of  Dickens’s  life. 
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THE  LIBERAL  LAND  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Referring  to  my  article  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  publishing  part  of  a  communication  I  have 
received  from  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu.  It  is  only  fair  that  this 
clearer  statement  should  be  made  at  once,  and  Lord  Montagu  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  such  publication  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  : — 


62,  Pall  Mall, 

London,  S.W.i. 


To  James  Corbett,  Esq. 


13th  October,  1927. 


Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  on  page  476 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  this  month  you  refer  to  some  alleged 
statement  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  due 
to  arterial  roads. 

I  should  like  to  remark  that,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  making  of 
arterial  roads  near  towns  increases  the  value  of  the  land  for  building 
purposes  through  which  it  passes,  this  tendency  does  not  apply  in  the 
same  degree,  or  in  many  cases  not  at  all,  to  land  on  each  side  of  roads 
when  country  districts  are  reached.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  value  in  country  districts  between 
the  land  near  the  existing  roads  and  at  a  distance  from  them.  Indeed, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture,  and  sometimes  of  houses  also,  the 
proximity  of  a  much-used  road  is  often  detrimental  and  not  beneficial. 
But  when  land  can  be  developed  for  residential  purposes  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  town  a  rise  of  value  undoubtedly  takes  place.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  you  draw  an  erroneous  deduction  when  you  suggest 
that  the  construction  of  1,000  miles  of  road  can  be  taken  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  margins  by  ;^8o,ooo,ooo. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Road  Board,  I  was  always  in  favour 
of  using  the  powers  under  the  existing  law,  which  allows  220  yards  of 
each  side  of  the  highway  to  be  taken,  being  exercised  by  the  Road  Board. 
But  after  going  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  taking  careful  advice, 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  profit  which  might  have  been  made 
eventually,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  did  not  justify  the  outlay 
of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  acquiring  the  land  beforehand,  and 
the  Treasury  therefore  refused  to  sanction  such  schemes. 

I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  when  you  are  again  writing  upon  the 
subject,  if  you  would  make  it  clear  that  when  I  said  that  the  passage 
of  arterial  roads  through  land  generally  produced  a  rise  in  prices,  this 
statement  was  made  with  reference  to  suburban  land,  and  especially  to 
the  land  each  side  of  the  new  Great  West  Road,  which  at  its  London  end 
is  already  partially  developed  for  building  purposes. 

I  have  written  at  some  length  to  you,  as  I  am  anxious  that  anything 
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I  may  have  said  on  tliis  subject  shall  not  be  strained  to  convey  an 
incorrect  impression.  If  you  will  make  your  own  enquiries  as  to  the 
value  of  land  adjacent  to  roads  throughout  the  country  you  will  find 
that  in  rural  districts  the  effect  of  a  road,  old  or  new,  is  generally  very 
slight  on  the  value  of  the  adjacent  land. 

I  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  opinion  residential  values  will 
attach  in  future  much  more  to  sites  at  a  distance  from  roads,  especially 
main  roads,  rather  than  near  them,  for  the  motor  traffic  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  continue  night  and  day. 

Yours  truly, 

Montagu. 

Whilst  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Montagu  for  his  courteous  letter,  and 
for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me  for  clearing  away  any  ambiguity  with 
regard  to  the  statement  attributed  to  him  in  my  article,  I  must  also  point 
out  that  he  has  merely  confirmed  the  argument  in  my  Paper  that  “  when 
land  can  be  developed  for  residential  purposes  on  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
a  rise  of  value  undoubtedly  takes  place.”  That  is  just  my  contention, 
and  when  this  is  a  clear  admission  that  the  community  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  land  I  entirely  fail  to  see  why  the  landlord  should  be  aided 
by  the  State  in  collaring  all  the  profit !  Instead  of  giving  legislative 
assent  to  a  profiteering  act  of  that  gigantic  nature,  I  submit  that  the 
increased  values  created  by  new  arterial  roads  and  other  public  improve¬ 
ments  should  be  used  to  pay  for  these  developments,  and  axiomatically 
no  improvement  would  be  delayed  for  want  of  public  money  ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  Corbett. 

Bristol. 

15th  October,  1927. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


